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- | John Stuart Mill began to study Greek when he was three 
i | years old. And he learned Greek in a way which appears to 





The Prayer of the Children. 


-__ 


Beautiful the children’, faces 
Spite of all that mars and scars, 
To my inmost heart appealing, 
Calling forth love’s tenderest feeling, 
Steeping all my sou! in tears! 


Eloquent the children’s faces,— 
Poverty’s lean look which saith, 
* Evil circumstance has bound us ; 
Sin and ignorance surround us; 
Life is ofttimes worse than death! 


“ Look into-our childish faces — 
See ye nut our willing heart ? 

Only love us, only lead us, 

Only let us know you need us, 
And we all will do our part ! 


‘ We are thousands—tens of thousands ; 
Every day our ranks increase ; 

Let us march beneath your banner— 

We, the legion of true honor, 
Combating for love of peace ! 


“ Train us, try us! days slide onward— 
They can ne’er be ours again. 

Save us! save from our undoing, 

Save from ignorance and rain, 
Make us worthy to be men! 


“ Give us light to cheer our darkness !— 
Let us know the good from ill ; 

Hate us not for all our blindness ; 

Love us, lead us, show us kindness !— 
You can.make us what you will! 


‘* Raise us by your Christian knowledge, 
Consecrate to man our powers 

Let us take our proper station,— 

We, the rising generation ; 
Let us stamp the agevas o 


“ We shall be whate‘er you make. us— 
Make us§wise, and make us good. 
Make us strong for time of trial 
Teach us temperance, self-denial, 
Patience, kindness, fortitude! 


“ Send us to our weeping mothers 
Angel-stamped, on heart and brow. 
‘We may be our fathers’ teachers,— 


‘We may be the mightiest preachers, 
In the day that dawneth now!” 


| 


| Such the children’s mute appealing ;— which is necessary to be known by all teachers. And 
| All.my inmost soul was stirred, then comes the need of love for the work. it is a mistake 
| And my heart was bowed with sadness,— that brings a harvest of death slong with it, that a teacher 
| When a voice like summer's gladness, can teach whether he loves or hates his work. The material 
Said “ The children’s prayer is heard!” | is not like iron, marble or evenclay, It is plastic humanity, 
———_——_—+~» e+ —_—___. soft, sensitive souls. Hence if the rule is learned and recited 


through compulsion, the ohild is not educated. The need is 
of those who love to teach as well as of those who are 
| learned enough to teach. 

BY) AN EX-PRINCIPAL, Such teachers have remarkable power ; they draw around 
them the hearts of their pupils ; what is done is done with 
a will, for there is “heart” in it. No matter if the walls are 
rude and unsightly ; from them go men and women of 
strength and character. The mere arts of reading and wri- 
ting and remembrring have no miraculous power in them 
Those things that goto make up character are chiefly de- 
rived, aside from inheritance, from the influences brought 
to bear upon the heart of the individual, The teacher who 
possesses power derived from his own endowments is- able, 
with his own character as a force to impress his pupils.— 
Hence the need of calling into the school-rooms, not young 
misses who simply can rattle off the namesof the capitals, 
parse a sen‘ence, spell ordinary words and write a neat hand, 
but those only who possess power to mould character and 
to influence the growing lives of the children. 


The Power of the Teacher. 


The great reliance now is upon systems ; it slould be up- 
{on men. Education will make but little progress aa a whole, 
| for it depends on what individuals dv and can do. In other 
| words some can teach and some cannot. The skilled Teach 
er, man or woman, leaves a record ages cannot wash out.— 


| have sound reason in it. but which is entirely impracticable 
| in the present arrangements of schools. His father gave to 
him to commit “ lists of common Greek words with their 
signification in English, termed vocables.’’ Then he learned 
the inflection of nouns and verbs, and was prepared to enter 
| upon translatioa. He began Latin in his eighth year and 
| has read at that time Herodotus, Xenophon, Plato and the 

works of others. 

What do you suppose was his recreation? History, and ¢<Dees 

such recreation as would fill the mind of the average Amer- | Teachers should have a clear idea of what the common 

ican scholar with awe and amazement. Picture to yourselves | schools ought to do for the children, By the common 
|@ child of seven reading Hume, Gibbon, Rollin, and writers | schools, in this connection, we mean, more particularly, the 

_on special periods os English History. Butthere was this | country schools. It should be borne in mind that their work 

thing in his favor. Inthe morning walks of fataerand son, | is with the rudiments. ‘When a teacher applies for a coun- 

the father gave to the former a daily account of the previ-|try school, the question shculd not be, “can you teach alge- 
| ous day’s reading. | bra or physical geography? but, aa you teach children to 
| When he was eleven he had read all the most ntted and | read, in the least time possible?” These teachers are apt to 
| best Greek and Latin authors, such as Virgil, Horace, Livy, | pride themselves upon having a pupil or two in some one of 
| Ovid. Cicero, Iliad, Odyssey, Demosthenes, etc. Besides, he | the higher branches, and more time is taken to accommo- 
| had “ learned elementary Geometry and Algebra thorough- | date such a class than a dozen beginners receive. This is 

ly ‘ the differential calculus and other portions of the higher | very bad. Let it be understood that he is the best teacher 

mathematics,” aod he acted as tutor to the younger chil-| who can give the most thorough drill in these primary 

dren in their study of Latin and Gteek. studies; that the higher studies are intruders just to the 
| When he was eleven he also wrote a history of Rome , extent that they interfere with these branches; that the 
| from its settlement to the time of the Licinian Rogations, | | teacher's duty is to drill, psiLL, DRILL, upon reading, 
| and ably discussed the Agrarian Laws and “ upheld to the | arithmetic, geography, grammar, penmanship, history, and 
‘best of his ability” the Roman democratic party. spelling. 

It only remains to add that a year or two later he took | e0 
‘ tes | 
eal ad tee cine, toe teat ctteae the Pe-| \ Tue atory is told of a Superintendent who desired to 
’ . <n : 

| Mill finished bie education sithe age of fourteen, Us- know whether the children of the Primary departments, in 
| 





|a certain school, had been accurately drilled or not. So, 
doubtedly his was an exceptional case, and stil! not bea Sh | taking out a piece of cut sugar he beld it, before those in 
tional to such a degree but that the difference between the | one room and ssid,‘ What is this ?’ ‘A piece of sugar.’ ‘No.’ 
attainments of our boys and those of Mill should be lessened ‘A lump of sugar.’ ‘ No.’ Here the boys were stumped aud 
in “4 great degree. ‘ gaveit up,’* It is a cube of sugar, remember that pnow’— 
ow let us acknowledge at o that here was an ©=" | Tt was not many minutes before the Teacher of the class 
hibition of remarkable powes in the teacher. . The ekill had imparted the uews of the strange ‘examination’ to 
employed by this father can be employed by hundreds if another in the same building. Forewarned is forearmed, they 
they know the human mind, love to see 1t unfold, and pos- say. She “ posted’’ her class. In comes the superintendent, 
sess acquirements sufficient to enter upon the work. In Our | and after afew questions he says, putting bis hand in his 
day, the last is made the most important of this trio, but it! pocket, ‘ Boys, you canoot guess what I have in my pocket.’ 
is only as important as the rest, not more so. The Teacher A toy cries out ‘ You've got a cube of sugar,’ 
must proceed gradually and carefully. A young child can 
as easily learn French as English, nay more, he can learn 
both French and English with perfect ease,as has beencon-| No QUARRELING.—It is better to yield a little than to 
stantly seen. He can, with a suitable teacher, learn instead, | quarrel a great deal. The habit of standing up, as people 
English and Greek or Latin. | call it, for their (little) rights, is one of the most disagreea- 
A child can have his attention drawn to a thousand things | ble and undignified in the world. Life is too short for the 
possessing interest, instead of having the child fritter away | perpetual bickerings which attend such a disposition ; and 
his time foolishly and waste mental vigor on senseless things | unless a very momenteus affair indeed, where other peo- 
But all this supposes a skillful and wise teacher, and by this | ple’s claims and interests are involved, it is a question if it 
is meant one who knows what the human mind can do, and | is not wiser, happier and more prudent to yield somewhat 
how it can be developed, and how it can accumu-|of precious rights than squabble to maintain them. ‘True 
late its stores of knowledge. This is a science | wisdom is first pure, then peaceable and gentle. 


—_ oo ——_ —- 
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Real Elocution. 


FOR FIVE OR SIX BOYS. 


(This can be made a most laughable affair indeed. Four 
or five boys (not more) should be selected who can make 
the by-play appear rea! and full cf amusing incidents. The 
interest of the play does not centre in the “Professor,” but 
in No 2, who should, by his movements, even to the tragic 
sentences, aim to keep his headfrom being hit. No. 4 is 
the character of most importance, and he shonld follow the 
lead of No. 2 pretty closely. There must be an air of real- 
ity imparted to it or it will fail of producing the best effect. 
The Professor should have quite a pompous manner, The 
boys should be from fourteen to eighteen years of age—the 
tallest will do.for Professor.) 


Professor. (Entering and followed by four or five boys.) 
Now, young gentlemen, we have met to learn the wonder- 
ful art of elocution. This word isderived from two Latin 
words, E, out of, and, loquor, loqui, locutus to speak, so the 
whole word means to speak out. Half the world speak 
down their throate—thatis not elocution. I differ from 
every other teacher in this, I do every thing called for in 
the piece. If a cough is mentioned why I stop and cough, 
if a horee ie spoken of then I whinny like a horse. This I 
call real elocution. 

You must observe two directions, which I shall give you, 
first let your voices well out, next you must observe and 
copy me and my gestures. Can you remember those ? 

No. 1. Yes, sir; I think we can remember them ; but 
how much sball we Jet our voices out, I am always afraid I 
shall bust something if I let my voice out much. 

Prof. Well, sir, let me hear you speak and then I cen 
judge, Do you know “On Linden when the sun was low ?” 

No, 1. Yes; I know that ere song, 

Prof. Well, you may speak it. 

No.1. (Puts himselfinto position, and in a very high 
and loud voice, recites,) 

On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless Jay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

Prof. (Clapping his hands to his ears,) Hold! enough, 
enough, Do you all speak as loud as that ? 

No, 4. Just like that, sir 

Prof. Well, then;I’1] withdraw the rule requiring you 
to epeak as loud as you can, and beg you instead, to speak 
moderately, moderately, gentlemen. 

But you must be sure to move and act as you see me do. 
Our first selection will be from Shakespeare. I told youall 
to provide yourself with mantles, since the ancient Romans 
whom we are to personate, wore them. Under the present 
circumstances, I stated that your sister’s waterproof cloak 
would answer every purpose. 

No. 2, I haven't any sister, Professor, so I got his sister 
(pointing) to lend me her waterproof. Will that do just as 
well? 

Prof. Certainly. Now throw them over your left arms 
thus. Are you all provided with swords? (canes will an- 
swer) if so, draw them thus. 

(In drawing them No. 2 accidently hits No. 4, who rub- 
bing his arm, says,) 

No. 4, What are you about, hitting around in that way? 
You’ve got to be more careful, 

(No. 1 also accidently stepson the toes of No. 2, who 
limps around and makes a great ado.) 

No.2. Oh! oi! my corns. What do you step on my 
corns for, sir? 

Prof. Gentlemen, you must be more careful. 

No. 2 and 4. Why, we were just as careful as we could 
be. It’s those fellows who ain’t careful. 

Prof. Now, then, gentlemen, in line, if you please, and 
follow my directions, But first I’ll recite, as appropriate to 
the occason. Shakespeare’s “ Advice to Players.” 

“ Speak the speech, I pray you, asI pronounce it to you ; 
trippling on the tongue; but if you month it as many ot 
our players do, I had as leif the town crier spake by lines. 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus, but 
use all gently.” 

I repeat, gentlemen, to be sure to imitate me; it is thus 
you will learn. 

Prof. “If you havetears”’ (throwing out their right hand 
towards them). 

Class. “If you have tears” (also throwing out their 
right hands with great animation). 

Prof. Prepare to shed them now, (puts hands to eyes and 
whines and cries.) 

Cless. Prepare to shed them now, (also puts up hands, 
&c.) 

In doing this, No. 1 hits No. 2 with his sword, and he 
calls out : 

No.2. Oh! why are you always hitting me? I’m half 
inclined to think you did iton purpose. I ain’t going to 
stand it any longer unless I have the chance to do some 
hitting back. 


Prof. Silence, gentlemen. You;must be willing to suf- 
fer something in the cause of education. “ You al] do know 
this mantle” (throwing out left arm and pointing with the 
right). 

Class. You all do know this mantle, (same-gestures, the 
various members dodging about as the swords are drawn). 


Prof. “I remember the first time ever Cesar put it on.”’ 

Class. “I remember the first time ever Cesar put it on.” 

Prof. “Look” (throwing out right band). 

Class. ‘‘ Look ”’ (repeav gesture). 

Prof. “ In this place ’’(pointing). 

Class ‘In this place” (pointing). 

Prof. “ Ran Cassius’ dagger through.” 

Ciass. “ Ran Cassius’ dagger through.” 

Prof. ‘See what a rent the envious Casca made—lhere ”’ 
(pointing). 

Class. ‘‘ See what a reni the eavious Casca made—here” 
(pointing). 

Prof. “Thro’ this the well beloved Brutis stabbed” 
[pointing]. 

Class. “ Thro’ this the well beloved Brutis stabbed” 
[pointing]. 

Prof. “ And has he plucked his cursed steel away ” [draw- 
ing sword back], 

Class. “And has he plucked his cursed steel away” 


[drawing swords back], and in so doing. No 1 hits No. 2 in 
stomach which causes hiin to double up, and he cries out in 
a whining way. 

No.2. There yon go again, always hitting some one 


you are, And I’m not going to stand your nonsense an- 
longer. 
Prof. Silence, there. 


Class. Silence, there. No. 2 cails out with the rest, 
though still pretending to be in pain. 

Prof. [Raising sword] Silence, I say. 

Class. [Raising swords] Silence, I say. 

Prof. Now, gentlemen, listen to me. That is not found 
in the divine bard. Make ready, all. All ready ? 

Class, Ready. 

Prof. “Then burst his "mighty heart” [left hand on 
heart and right arm over the eyes pretending to weep]. 

Class. “Then burst his mighty heart” [imitating gest- 
ture, and No. 2 makes laborious efforts to cry.]} 

Prof. “And in his mantle muffling up his face” [folds 
cloak around his head. } 

Class. “ And in his mantle muffling up his face” [fold 
cloaks, &c.,&c] No. 2. does this in as grotesque a man- 
ner as possible. 

Prof. ‘‘Great Cesar” [in aloud voice.} 

Class. ‘“ Great Cesar” [very loud, some saying it in a 
tone of surprise}. 

Prof. “ Fell” [goes suddenly on his knees]. 

Class. “Fell” [go down auddenly on their knees, and 
they remain in this position about a minute, and then make 
an opening sufficient to see out and watch the rising of the 
Professor. | 

Prof. “ Now, gentlemen, you have had your first lesson 
in real elocution, where everything is done that is spoken 
about in the piece itself. Thisone was intended to show 
you how an audience can be made to weep. The next will 
be to show you how it can be made laugh. [Exit.] 





How to Make Correct Writers in School. 


“ Write something useful for teachers, and send it to my 
office.” Ruch wasthe peremptory order of Mr. Kellogg af- 
ter one of his hearty greetings in Broadway. In compliance 
1 looked into my Curiosity Shop of “ Plans for Teaching,” 
and took from the shelf the following memorandum, labled 
as above ; which, should it prove half as useful to others as 
it has been to me, wil! be my fulfillment of my promise. 

Children should practice copying on slates from their very 
beginning in -chool. It is as easy to teach writing and 
reading at once, if commenced together, as either one sepa- 
rately ; for they mutually assist each other. I would not 
have children write isolated words, which tend to cramp the 
mind, but whole sentences and verses, An ingenious teacher 
can readily find means to practice this. A class may be di- 
vided, and one portion be writing, drawing or studying ; 
or occupied in some way to develope what I may call the 
fournh R of education— Reasoning. 

When children are advanced to the Third Reader, and 
onward, I would take regular dictation exercises thus :— 
Slates all ready—blackboard (on easel that may be turned 
round) facing away from the class. One of the class ready 
to write on it (this in turns.) 

Bricg in a strict rule here that during dictation no ques- 
tion is to be asked. Ifa child cannot write every word, let 
him do the best he can. On the words and sentences being 
clearly pronounced by the teacher, and repeated sufficiently 
to give every child an opportunity to know it, they soon 
acquire confidence, and will not want to ask about it. The 





child at the board repeats the last word dictated, when 


written. The matter for dictation wil! be chosen to suit the 
class. But have it new to them. 

In the beginning, I would explain punctuation marks, 
capitals, the dividing a word on two lines, quotation marks, 
etc., and spell, or have spelled thie difficult words. 

When the portion is dictated, using about one third of the 
time for such study, the child at board reads what is writ- 
ten, and the others may correct theirsifthey can. Ona 
signalall write their names, and turn over slates ; writing 
not to be looked at again till examined by teacher. The 
writing on board is then presented to the class. All look 
for first mistake of any kiad. Hands up by those who see 
it, Teacher culls on one to name it, when all hands come 
down. If the answer should show the first mistake, teacher 
says “ Correct it.” Child answers, “ It should be so and 
so.” The child at board alters it and marks 1 over it. If 
the pupil called on did not correctly name the error, many 
will be again ready todo so on a call for hands, This wil) 
be continued tothe end ; the child at the board numbering 
each mistake. $ 

Teacher directs all to study well,from the board, while the 
pupil standing out passes up each slate, returning the pre- 
vious one, Teacher marks the mistakes, and gives a credit 
mark as the mark may deserve. It is well to commence at, 
the weakest end of the class, so a child can study from the 
corrected slate as well as from the board. 

All slates being handed back, they and board are cleaned 
off, and the same thing repeated, but a little quicker. 

The second examination will not take much time, as cor- 
rections will be but few. This time I would give no credit 
marks, correctness being expected as a matter of course : but 
give de merits for auy clear case of carelessness. 

With a class so begun, and exercised three quarters ot 
an hours twice a wéek Ican now take a newspaper of the 
morning, dictate from any part of it, including auction ad- 
vertisements of household furniture, etc.; and find but few 
mistakes, 

I occasionally vary the exercise by reading a paragraph 
or relating or reading an anecdote, and see which of the 
class can reproduce it the best in a limited time from ten to 
twenty minutes, giving a full sketch in all cases, but more 
or less particularly according to time and length of article. . 


M. Lone. 
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The Magic Lantern. 


Children are especially fond. of pictures, and this fond- 
ness may be most easily gratified by means of the magic 
lantern. Three centuries ago this instrument was used by 
wizards and necromancers to raise phantoms for the ignor- 
ant and gullible, and induce a belief in the supernatural- 
powers of its user. Now it is presented as a means of ra- 
tional amusement and instruction to old and young. Famil- 
iar lectures, Natural History, Physical Geography, Natural 
Philosophy, and Geology become vividly fixed in the pupil’s 
mind, when accompanied by enlarged i)lustrations from the 
lantern, and will call forth the most lively emotions of in- 
terest. and delight. The British Goverment, taking: this 
view of the case, has provided ite garrisons and ship’s crews 


| with lanterns, and slides, and the soldiers and sailors are 


keenly alive to these resources of recreation and instruction. 
Dr. Livingstonealways tooka magic lantern with him to 
“astonish the natives’ in the heart of Africa—and while 
Sir Samael Baker was campaigning in Soudan he also star:- 
led the dusky denizens of the wilderness “ with the wonders 
of light and shadow.” 

The Professors in ourcolleges can find no better means 
of conveying scientific instruction ; in every class-room ib 
the School of Minee, of Columbia College, is a completely 
equiqped lantern that may be used at a moment's notice. 
Though we have few teachers who may not pretend tosome 
scientific knowledge, yet it cannot be that many are acce- 
rately} informed as to the value of the magic lantern as ap 
educator, or as to the facility with which it may be em- 
ployed. 

In the writer’s school-room there usually stands a walnut- 


rwood cabinet, about three feetand a half high, with com- 


partments below, into which snugly fits the lantern, lamp 
apparats, and neatly-tolded muslin screen. At the top is a 
drawer with divisions for the slides. On a Wednesday or 
Saturday afternoon, when the wheels of discipline do not 
perhaps run as qgmoothly as usual, preparations are made 
for an extempore lecture. The screen is smoothly hung 
on hooks already prepared, the lantern is taken out of the 
cabinet and fixed on its top, ready for action. Half a doz- 
en ready hands bar the shutters, a brilliant circle of light 
appears on the screen, and hey, presto! we are among the 
ruins of India, the pyramids of Egypt, the mysteries of Pow- 
peii, or among the seven hills of Rome. 

Sometimes the slide is taken out and a glass tank is in- 











serted. A little fish placed in this will be magnified to 


| huge proportions on the screen. A fish or an insect thus 
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exhibited is so transparent that its internal structure may 
be plainly shown. By means of the tank chemical reactions 
of the greatest beauty are exhibited. Diagraras drawn by 
hand on mica, glass and geletine, may also be reproduced 
on the screen. 

An hour has passed away, the shutters are opened, and 
the sunlight reveals rows of happy faces. The rapid change 
of form and color has charmed away monotony ; juvenile 
brains have been freshened and put in order fur hard study, 
and the anticipation of another exhibition will gild another 
week’s hard work. The only drawback to the use of a mag- 
ic lantern is the costly nature of a good instrument; it is 
worth no one’s while to buy a poorore. Thirty-five dollars 
is the lowest price of a lantern, which, with an argand 
Jamp,will produce a picture large and brilliant enough to be 
seen from every part of the school-room. And then there 


_ are the slides, for a lantern without slides is like a theatre 


without actors. These are of two kinds, paintings on glass, 
and photograplis plain and colored, and they cost from two 
to three dollars each. Twenty-five or thirty slides are nec- 


, essary for even a short exhibition ; and there is doubt that 


the expense of an instrument and several sets of illustra- 
tions is beyond the means of the majority of the teachers. 
A great necessity, therefore, arises for an instrument so 
cheap as to be within the reach of every school, that will 
not require the expensive transparent slides, but by which 
card potographs, chromo-liths, woodcuts, and any opaque 
pictures may be magnified and cast upon a screen with a 
pleasant and surprising effect. 

Any one who may devise such an instrument (effscting 
the same results as the magic lantern, and sensibly dimin- 
ishing the expense it curtails) will be deservedly entitled 
to the thanks of the educational community.—Am. Educa- 
tional Monthly. 


The Value of Normal Schools. 


—— 





New York Normal Schools are doing invaluable service 
to the state. In 1875, there were 2,955 students in attend- 
ance, who were preparing to become teachers, at a per cap- 
ita cost to the state of about $52 each. The average attend- 
ance at each school was 369. _ The buildings are large, im 
posing, commodious, and costly. They were erected at the 
expense of the several localities, the state having contribut- 
ed nothing excepting for the institution at Albany, which 
was established in 1844. The regular appropriations for 
current expenses have been $18,000 for each school, anuual- 
ly, or a total of $144,000. The entire expenses of the eight 
schools in 1875 was $153,652.62. The pretext for abandon- 
ing these teachers’ seminaries is, of course, that they cost 
something. 

The aggregate value of the public school houses and sites 
during the yefr 1875, in New York, was $29,928,626. The 
total amount paid for teachers’ wages was $7,849,667.38. 
The entire expense of maintaining the common schools for 
the same year was $11,458,353.43. Now, when we consider 


that the value of this vast expenditure, and, to a great ex-. 


tent, the value of the immense aggregate invested in school 
property, depends upon the qualifications of the teachers, 
and the consequent qualities of the schools, we shall be able 
to judge of the quality of the statesmanship that proposes 
to destroy the corner stones of the whole system. A very 
simple calculation will show that the total cost of the Nor- 
mal schools is a trifle more than one and a quarter per cent. 
of the total cost of maintaining the common schools, while 
it is a trifle more than one-half of one per cent. of the value 
of the school houses and sites in the state. As to the neces- 
sity of the training schools, there is no question. That 
proposition has passed the argumentive stage into the do- 
main of axiomatic truth. The individual, and particular- 
ly the legislator, who denies this truth, confesses his ignor_ 
ance, and his consequent unfitness to deal with the vital 
interests of education. 

New York was the second state in the Union to accept 
the normal school principle as a leading factor in her edu- 
cational work, following in the wake of Massachusetts. 
After a costly and unsatisfactory series of experiments in 
the efforts to train teachers to her academies and colleges, 
aftera careful and laborious examination into the history, 
methods, and results of normal schools, as the most direct 
and efficient means for raising upasupply of qualified 
teachers, she deliberately decided to adopt a plan approved 
by the wisest experience of mankind, as well as by the 
judgment of the ablest educators in the land; and the 
School at Albany was inaugurated in 1844 under the leader- 
ship of the accompl'shed and lamented Page. This move- 
ment was ardently supported by such men as Calvin T. Hul- 
bard, who made a most masterly and convincing report 
upon the subject, Col. Samuel Young, Bishop Alonzo Potter, 
Francis Dwight, Sumuel-S. Randall, and other noble men, 
the latchets of whose shoes no modern political reformer is 
Werthy to unloose. 
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In those days, there were but three normal schools on 
the American continent: But it isan unanswerable argu- 
ment in their favor, that the number has increased to more 
than one hundred that are supported at the public expense ; 
that they have been introduced into every Northern state 
but one ; into several cf the leading Southern states; into 
the dominion of Ontario, and even into many of the repub- 
lics of South America, which, at this very time, are import- 
ing teachers from the United States to conduct their insti- 
tutions. It is an unanswerable argument in their favor 
that there are more that five hundred normal schools in the 
leading countries of Europe, supported by government, and 
that those nations which are foremost alike in the arts of 
peace and war, are also foremost in tbeir appreciation and 
support of seminaries for the training of teachers. That 
which the logic of events has decided therefore, the logic 
‘of spurious reformers will be powerless to overthrow. No 
government once entering upon this work, has ever yet per- 
manently repudiated it. The great state of New York is 
not the state to lead off in a movement that looks only bar- 
barism and a decadence of all that tends to material, moral, 
and political greatness in a people—The Educational 
Weekly. 
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The School Book Question. 


The object of the Publishers’ Board of Trade was the pre- 
vention of what was technically termed the “ wholesale 
slaughtering of books,” or the exchanging, without any 
equivalent, of new books for old ones in the schvols of the 
country—a practice that had become so common as to be 
ruinous to the publishers and demoralizing to teachers and 
schopls. This was the sole object of the Publishers’ Board 
of Trade. There was no attempt by the Board to regulate 
or control the retail price ot books ; each publisher was al- 
lowed to fix his own retail prices, the agreement simply be- 
ing that even exchanges and other. demoralizing practices 
connected with the introduction of books should cease, and 
that where exchanges were made a price should be ubtained 
that would at least cover the cost of the book. 

The leading houses, Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor and Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co. have withdrawn, because an opinion has 
gone abroad that the Board had became a School book mo- 
nopoly and were exacting high prices for books. The prices 
of school books are said to be the cheapest books in the 
market. They are, asa rule, made of the best material, as 
to paper, printing and binding, and where maps and illus- 
trations are used, as is almost universal at present, they are 
far superior to the same kind of work in miscellaneous 
books, In point of fact they are from 25 to 331-3 per cent. 
lower than the best class of miscellaneous books that are 
constantly sold and bought without complaint. Another 
element in the cost of a good school book is the authorship, 
an expensive item, for it requires rare scholarship, experi- 
ence and tact to produce a good book. 


Who is to Blame ? 


Emil Schwerdtfeger,a young man formerly residing in 
Jersey City, who entered Cornell University three years 
ago, committed suicide at Ithaca on the 5th inst. by shoot- 
ing himself iu the head with a small pocket pistol. The 
young man returned from the intercollegiate literary con- 
test in this city some weeks ago, having secured the $300 
prize for the best examination in Latin, but with his health 
broken down by the hard labor of preparation. Hoe subse’ 
quently became so unwell that finally he was obliged to 
give up his place in his class, and this, coupled with impair- 
ed eyesight, seems to have led to the fatal act. Soon after 
retiring on Sunday night some members of the family of 
Prof. Morris, with whom Mr. Schwerdtteger lived, heard 
the report of a pistol in his room, and on going there he 
was found sitting lifeless in a chair by his table, ;with the 
pistol in his hand. On the table beside him was a hind of 
informal will freshly written, in which he explained the 
cause of the suicide as “ constant sickness and the convic- 
tion that he would never be any better in this world.” Dur- 
ing his Freshman year Mr. S. received the prize offered by 
the London Philological Society for the best essay on the 
English verb, and he has been regarded as almost a prodigy 
in the university community for his linguistic talents. 

Here is the history of a young man who ought to have 
lived, and yet is deplorably taken off. Is knowledge such a 
dragon as to devour its own offspring ? For our part we can 
confess that we look upen the contests for mental superior- 
ity as things not to be encouraged. Who knows the injury 
inflicted on those who failed ? And how can one be reward- 
ed with $300 for the painful memorizing of Latin words as 
to forms aud meanings? “ Let thy rewards be given to an- 
other, as for me I will declare the weaning is the ‘eeling 
of one who knows. 


| BOOK NOTICES. 


Boys AND GrirRLs rn Brotogy. By Sarah Hackett Stev.- 
‘enson. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
| ‘This volume is the promise of better things for the boys 
‘and girls. Here are object lessons, and yet, this is no book 
for a teacher to lay out lessons from and hear recited word 
|} for word. It is rather a volume that the boy or girl proper- 
| ly instructed in the school room will seek in order to know 
| more about the world of life. The publishers have done a 
wise thing t> put forth such a volume. It is an absolute 
| contribution to the good of the Schools, to the progress of 
education. In the first place, the ‘ yeast plant,’ that com- 
mon, that world-old plant, is discussed ; for it is growing in 
every kitchen, and of it nothing is known, save by Biddy 
the cook, WLo calls it ‘emptyins’ very likely. Next the 
protococeus, or the green plant, the mould-plant, is describ- 
ed. Then the life of the bean, the mussel and the lobster, 
is described. It isa capital book, and every teacher will 
find in it information of a most interesting character. 
First LESsons IN Puysics, 
The Central Pub'g Co. 


We invite tie attention of teachers to this admirable vo 
ume, and draw rrom its pages some of the experiments with 
which each lesson opens ; 

“1, ExPERIMENT-—A stone in the hand does not fall, be- 
cause the hand supports it. But if we drop the stone, it 
falls, and will continue to fall, until an obstacle, such asthe 
floor or the ground, prevents it from falling farther. 

“2, EXPERIMENT.—This stone tied toa string is not sup- 
ported by the hand (Fig. 1), but it is suspended. What 
prevents it from falling ? The string. When you draw the 
| stone a little to one side, and then let it go, it will swing 
back and forth, and finally come to rest. In this position 
the string indicates the direction in which an object would 
fall, if it were left free to fall. This direction is vertical. 
It gives rise to the plumb-line used by carpenters and brick- 
layers. 

“ 3, EXPERIMENT.—Place a large book upon the hand; 
the hand will be pressed downward. If a small book be 
taken, the downward pressure ismuch less ; and we con- 
clude that the small book has less weight than the large 
one. 

“4. EXPERIMENT.—A yard-stick balanced on the edge of 
the hand has equal weight on each side ot the support. The 
direction of the rod is level, or horizontal. Now, let a cray- 
on be suspended from each end. ‘The rod will still be hor 
izontal, provided both crayons have like weight, If a num 
ber of craycns be suspended from one end of the rod, anda 
weight from the other, we have a crude iorm otf the scale, 
or balance. 

“5, EXPERIMENT.—Take two ink-wells of like size and 
weight ; fill one with water, the other with oil, and place 
them on tLe pans ofa balance. The pan with the water 
will be found to be depressed ; evidently the water has more 
weight than the same bulk of oil. Commonly we say that 
water is heavier than oil ; but we ought to say, that water 
has greater specific weight than oil ; that is, a given bulk 
of water has more weight than the same bulk of oil; or, 
water is denser than oil, because any volume of water has a 
greater mass than the same volume of common oil 

“6. ExPERIMENT.—Now first pour the oil into a tumbler 

and then the water. The latter being the heavier, it set- 
tles to the bottom, the oil rising above it. Thus oil floats 
on water, because it has less weight than the same bulk of 
water. ‘ 
“@. EXPERIMENT.—Drop a stone into a tumbler filled 
with water ; it sinks, A piece of cork would float. Upon 
one pan of a balance place a tumbler filled to the brim with 
water ; upon the other place as many weights as are neces- 
sary to establish equilibrium. Remove the tumbler and drop 
a stone into it. The stone will sink and some water will 
run over. The space now occupied by the stone was occu- 
pied by as much water as ran over ; this water was held up 
by the waterin the tumbler. Now,ifthe stone had no 
greater weight than a like bulk of water it would likewise 
be held up by the water. It can easily be shown that it 
weighs more, if we place the tumbler containing the stone 
lon the balance again ; the tumbler wil! have more weight 
| than it Lad before. 

“ 8. EXPERIMENT —Anempty flask, cloxed with a cork, 
floats on water, and displaces but very little water. It evi 
dently has less weight than a like bulk of water. It might 
float even if it contained a few small objects, orif half 
filled with water ; but if entirely filled, it sinks. 


First Lessons IN Puysio.ocy. By C. L. 
Louis ; The Central Pub. Co. 


This capital little book deserves a wide popularity, I 
proceeds on the basis of erperiment and observation. We 
subjoin some of the experiments ; 


“ Ex. Expose a bone to tle action of intense heat. Ita 
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shape will be preserved, but it will no Jonger be strong and 
tough ; it will not support as much weight as before. It 
has now lost its animal substance. 

2. Ex. Soak a bone in dilute acid, Its shape will be re- 
tained, but its firmness is destroyed ; it may now be bent 
without breaking. It has lost its mineral substance. 

3. Ex. The carcass of a quadruped, if placed in a wooden 
box punctured on all sides, and buried in the ground close 
by an ant hill, will after a few weeks be reduced to a skele- 
ton, which may be used to advantage in studying the hu- 
man skeleton. 

5. Ex. Straighten the arm and extend it horizontally ; 
place a five pound weight on the hand. To uphold this 
weight a muscular effort, or force, of about 100 pounds is 
required, to say nothing of the effort to sustain the weight 
of the arm itself. 

6. Ex. A piece of fresh animal skin, put in water, will 
swell up without dissolving. If now the skin be boiled iv the 
water for several hours, most of it will dissolve, and on al- 
lowing the liquid to cool, a gelatinous substance is obtained. 
When dried, this forms the well known glue. Nearly all 
connective tissue yields the same result if treated in a like 
manner, 

7. Ex. Allow the blood of an animal to remain quiet ina 
vessel, In a few minutes it will coagulate, separuting into 
two substances—-a solid and a liquid. 

8. Ex, Cut open a fresh plant, and observe its juice. Next 
open an insect for the same purpose ; it contains a watery, 
almost colorless juice or blood. Then cut open a fish ; its 
blood is cold. Lastly, procure some red, warm blood of a re- 
cently killed bird or quadruped. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Wm. Dwight 
Whitney. Boston : Ginn & Heath. 

The appearance of this new work will attract attention. 
The book itself upon close examination will in some respects 
prove a disappointment. For it had been supposed that the 
principles of Universal Grammar would be presented and 
the relation of English Grammar be shown. On the contrary 
the book is entirely destitute of theory. The author believes 
that the correct use of English is to be taught by thorough 
and constant exercise in the language rather than by learn- 
ing the tormal rules, 'To teach English Grammar to one that 
he may read and write it correctly, is an error which it is 
quite remarkable should need the eminent name of this au- 
thor to explode. The volume is a valuable one tor reference ; 
we doubt whether it will prove a popular schoo! book.— 
The teacher will however do well to put it on his table. 


Ox¥oRrb’s SENIOR SPEAKER. By Wm. Oxford. Philadel 
phia: J. H. Butler & Co. 


This volume is a valuable collection of exercises in decla- 
mation, recitacion and representation. It is handsomely il- 
lustrated, and altogether the neatest volume for its purpose 
we have seen. We findin it both prose and poetry, dia- 
logues and declamations, and everything is well adapted 
for the purpose for which it is designed. The publishers 
are to be commended for the excellent style in which the 
volume is gotten up; we trust it will be sought for by many. 

OxForp’s JUNIOR SPEAKER. 
delphia ; J. 1, Butler & Co. 

The author has adapted this work to its purpose with 
much skill. It comprises many declamations and interest 
ing dialogues. We have looked over the contents and can. 


By Wm. Oxford. Phila 


the elements of English Grammar, in Fractions, and in the 
Geography of Europe,and generally pursuing the studies of 
a pupil of about eleven years of age. She copies the follow- 
ing from the black-board and is required to learn it by 
heart, : 
MINERALOGY. 
“ Nature is that which is made up ot all thinys created by 
God. 
“ Matter is anything you can see or feel. 
“ Body is a distinct portion of matter. 
“An organ is a part of the body designed for some especial 
use. Animate bodies are those which have vital fluids.— 
Inanimate are those which have none. There are three 
kingdoms in nature, the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral.— 
A mineral is a substance in nature not organized by life 
has a homogeneous structure. They exist in two forms, viz. 
crystals, when the particles are arranged in a regular form’ 
and massive when there is irregular arrangement. They 
bave the qualities of color, lustre, taste, order, weight' 
transparency, elasticity, and hardness, Cleavage is the qual- 
ity of dividing naturally. Crystallization is the solidifying 
of a substance ” etc. etc. 

We have cited the above, not because the. teacher had 
failed to abstract definitions from Dana’s Treatise on$Mine- 
talogy with ingenuity. but because the whole thing is un- 
suited to the capacity of the child’s mind. The offer of such 
a mass of words to an undisciplined mind, under whatever 
title, whether as Zoology, Miaeralogy, or Botany, is wholly 
unscientific and wretchedly wrong. 

It is true the child can learn the words and recite them. 
The Principal of the School and the Superintendent of the 
city will ask,‘ What isa mineral 7’ and the child will re- 








camphor. -In Sumatra this tree is abundantly met with on 
the west coast, chiefly in the extensive bush, but seldom is 
places more than 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
tree is straight, extraordinary tall, and hasa gigantic crown 
which often overtops the other woody giants by 100 feet or 
so. The stem is sometimes 20 feet thick. The Barus cam- 
phor of this island js the most esteemed of any, and it is for 
this drug, obtained in but small quantitigs—seldom more 
than half a pound to a tree—that it is ruthlessly destroyed. 
The tree, when felled, is divided into small pieces, and 
these are afterwards split ; upon which the camphor, which 
is found in hollows or crevices in the body of the tree, and 
above all, in knots or swellings of branches from the trunke, 
becomes visible in the form of granules or grains. An es- 
sential oi] also exudes from the tree in cutting, which is 
sometimes collected, but is scarcely remunerative. On the 
west coast of Formosa there are forests of Camphor-wood, 
anda great deal of crude camphor is shipped thence to 
Amoy and other Chinese ports. Large quantities of the 
wood are sawn into planks. Tables and cabinets are then 
made of it, and it is also turned into platters and washing 
basins. Only a small portion ofthe vast camphor furest of 
Formosa has been reclaimed from its wild in‘-abitants, and 
this consists of fine tall trees, the growth of ages. Whena 
tree is felled, the finest part of the wood is sawn intoplanks, 
the rest chopped small and boiled down fo: the camphor. 





The Slavonic Nations. 


A Slavonic Almanaz, recently published in St. Peters- 
burgh, which is distributed gratuitously, and is intended to 
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turn back the words given her, having associated with the | demonstrate “the necessity of uniting all the Mawrnn - 
above question by suitable drill “ a substance in nature not | *T€8 beneath the sceptre of the Czar, says: We Russians 
organized by life.” But to call this knowledge, and the im- belong to the great Slavonic family, which numbers 90,000,- 


parting of it teaching, is to misuse two must magnificent 
terms. And yet this process is continually going on. and 
continually the human mind is being misused, misapplied 
and misformed. Hence the generation of boys and girls | 


000 souls, and consists of the following peoples :—First.— 
| The Russian nation: There are 60,000,000 of Russians, sub- 
| divided as follows: Great Russians, 40,000,000; Little 


Russians 15,000,000; and White Russians more than four 


coming cn the stage as men and women are strongly com- | millions. Bu‘ outside the frontiers of Russia there are aleo 
monplace and lacking in originality and force ot chazacter. | tetitories with a Russian population—samely, Galicia, 
They are simply stupefied ; they have no power, nor mental with the territory beyond the Carpathian Mountains, or 
digestion ; they are overfed ; they bolt down their rations | Russia of Ugor, belonging to Austria ; in all, three and a half 
like railway travelers, The definitions given by this teacher | Millions ot Russians—that is to say, of Ruthenians, 
are the reflections of a mature mind ; they were reached by | ‘The capital of Galicia, Lword, called Lemberg, was found- 
a long ani Jaborious process of investigation and compari- ed by the Grand Duke Daniel Bomunoviez, who resided 
son. The mistake made is in supposing that the learning and | there during the Tartar invasion, and named the town afver 
reciting of these constitute an Education, or any part there- | bis son, Lword. While Eastern Ruseia —_ still occupied 
of. A college professor would treat his class of young men by the Tartars, the Poles _were dominant in Red Russia. 
with a better judgment. Instead of forcing a definition on | There are also Russians in Turkey, upon the Danube, and 
them to start with he would proceed to show the like char- | ®¥®® in the ancient possessions of Rassia - North America. 
acteristics in a certain class of objects and seek for terms to | Next to the Russians, the principal Slavonic race consists of 
designate those characteristics so as to separate them from | the Poles, with nine atl a half millions distributed over 
others not possessing them. | Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Third come the Czechs, aum- 
The first process would be, by displaying from a cabinet, bering five millious ; fourth, the ormere of the Siberian 
the establishing the existence of these characteristics. ‘This | Servians who are settled in Prussia, while aoe the shores 
would the exercise of the observing powers. And the wise of the Adriatic the inhabitants of Carniola, Styria, and Car- 
teacher in the elementary schools could perform no task so | inthia are, for the most part, Slavonic.” The almanac then 
grateful for the teacher ,of advanced studies as the accu- | enumerates the Serho-Croats, some of them under the yoke 
rate cultivation of the observing faculties. This is, however, of Austria. and others forming ‘he semi-independent States 
not done at all. The teacher begins her career by cramming, | of Servia, Montenegro, etc., and adds that the seventh divi- 
and not by cultivating. She “ pours in,” but never “draws | sion of Slavonic peoples is to be found in Bulgaria, where 
out,” or educates ; she has thought?upon the question, per- they number more than five millions. Its conclusion ie, 
haps, for she will say her pupils will not pass a good exam. | that just as the Russian freed themselves from the yoke ot 
ination unl@s they are set to learn something by heart.— | tue Tarters, and as at the beginning of this century part’ of 


Thisisa mistake it by heart is meant leaving something | the Serviaus shook off that of the Turks, so may the other 





not find a poor piece in it. Wecommend it for the perfect- 
ly nice character of thought it contains, It is well suited 


for boysand girls up to twelve or thirteen years of age and | 


is the best book we have seen for this class of students. 

Tue AMATEUR ARTISAN for March is upon our table and 
merits its full share of notice among the publications of the 
month. A paper like the Artisan has long bean wanted, and 
that it will prove a success is beyond doubt, Its columns are 
full of interesting and varied reading matter, and the eight 
pattern sheets hitherto issued contain a number of select de- 
signs for different works of art in which the Artisan gives 
full instruction. 


Bad Teaching. 


It is to be feared that in all departments there is much 
MAL-teaching. The teacher follows a custom : he takes as 
his standard what he saw when he wasa pupil. The so- 
called “ object teaching” is most of it only a farce. And if 
it stopped thereand were no positive injury and only a 
waste of time it might be tolerated. But as it does not cul 
tivate or discipline the mental powers properly it does a 
damage that cannot be effaced. It is as though the young 
gymnast should be startled with lifting 500 lbs. instead of 
50, of leaping over high bars instead of low ones. 

We have before us the notes copied by _a pupil stadring 


| beyond their range of thought, or something they do not 
| understand. 

Will not our teachers beginfto feed the children at length 
on something beside husks? Will they not at last learn 
some of the true methods of the gonuine teacher? Will 
they forever put by the methods of Socrates, Plato and the 
Divine Master? Will the old rut of learning and reciting 
lessons be the staple ot the School rooms in the new century 
of the Republic as much as it was in the past hundred years? 
At the fountain the youth first drinks of, he slakes a thirst 
his Creator breathed into him when he was born. But soon 
he leaves the fountain of Nature, his questionings of com- 
mon things, the hammer, the ball, the top, che kite, the fire, 
and the water, and enters the school room, Knowledge is 
now parcelled out into rations, and be he hungry er not, he 
must continually “swallow.” Our education has be. 
come one vast swallowing process. And it is a city that it is 
80, 
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Camphor Wood. 


The Camphor-wood boxed brought from China and the 
East are well known for their strong preservative odor, and 
are found useful in keeping away moths from woolens and 
furs, The China and Japan Camphor tree belongs to the 
Laurel family, and that of Sumatra and Borneo is the Dryo- 
balanops Camphora. { Even the leaves and fruit smell of 





| Slavonic peoples aspire to ultimate freedom under the sway 
| of the Russian Czar. 


Ohio. 

The South-western Teachers’ Association of Crawford Co. 
O., beld a meeting at Gulion. O., on Mar. 10, two sessions — 
2p.M.and7Pp.M, Afternoon session, model lesson in Geog- 
raphy, conducted by Miss Morrison. Model lesson in read- 
ing [Fourth], conducted by Miss Uhl; essay, “ Not how 
much, but how Weil,” by Miss Martin. “ Earth’s Battle 
fields,” by Miss Frankeberger: ‘‘ Retrospective,” R. Cow- 
den. Evening session—lecture “ What I saw and felt in the 
Mammoth Cave,” by Prof.J.E. Williams of Gulion High 
School ; lecture, “‘ What do teachers need 7’ by G. W. Sny- 
der, Caledonia. There was a large attendance of both teacb- 
ers and parents and children, and a very profitable meeting. 

G. W. 8. 





i _ ain 

A woman may be of the talented few—may be accomplish- 
ed—nay, even beautiful ; but without affection, strong and 
lasting, she is like the iceberg that glitters in the moon 
beam—none may dream of holding communion with its ire 
zen sterility. 


AccUSTOM yourrelf to overcome and master things of difii- 
culty : for if you observe, the Jeft hand tor want of practice 
is insignificant and not adapted to genera! business, yet i+ 
holds the bridle better than the right, trom constant use.— 
PLINY, 
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ered Union Readers. rs 
Now Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematics. 
Rebinson’s Shorter Coursefin Mathematics. 
Webster's Dictionaries. 

White’s Progressive Art Studies. 

Swinton’s Histories. 

Swinten’s Geographies. 

Seriaten’s Word Book Series. 

Daaa’s Geology. 
Speacerian Penmanship. 
Geay’s Botanies. <c., 


&e., &e. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES. * 





POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 & 53 John St., New York. PUBLISHERS OF 


yson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
— Danton & Scribner’s Tracing Books 
and Shert Course 
. mg & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanship 
Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series.} 
Drawing Books. 
Primary Cards, three sets. 
— Mannal or guide to above, 
A+, comprehensive, practical, and beautiful 
oun yet published. 
ed Bianks. 
~ om 2. Words and Definitions. No. 3. 


t and Best. Retail Price, 10. cts,, In- 
wm. Full Size, First-Class Paper. 
ion a4 , with rates of introduction, 


een e no lication. 
ae . application. | AINSW ORTH & 00., 
53 Joba Street, N 





(CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO.'S 
BOOKS OF MERIT. 


—0:— 
¥irst Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 

By C.L, Horze, Revised Edition. 176 pages. Price 
96 cents. 


Fiest Lessons in Physiology. 
By C. L. Horze. 192 pages. Price $1. These books 
patain 4 certain quantity of instruction which, while 
it may be increased by the teacher, requires no “ cut- 
ting down “‘ or “ omitting,” and are-the only elemen- 
‘tary works of the kind written specially for the upper 
grades of our common schools. 
Price to teachers for examination, 50 cents. 
-Address the 
CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Sale by CHARLES DELLINGHAM, 
678 erage New York. 











w. SHOEMAKER & co., 


The Elocationtst's y ay 
No. 4. 192 pages, comprising the latest popular 


bona ,rectations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 vte., 

Bost Things from Best Authors, 

* Comprising — 1, 2, and 3 of the Rlocutioniat' Fy An- 
oun nearly 6( peges,) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50 
Glen and Gold $2, — 

Oratory, 

An oration by Rev. Henry Warp Bercner, delivered 
defore the National School of Elocution and Ovatory ; 
pas binding 15 cts.. limp cloth 25 ets. The above 

lications Fe post d on receipt ot price 
J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Phila , Pa. 


THE BEST. 
THE CHEAPEST. 


Be Sure te Send for It. 
THE WIDE AWAKE MAGAZINE. 


“Wide Awake,” now entering its Fourth Volunié, 
has fairly won i y= in the high esteem of the News 
paper Press and Literary critics, and has made ite way 
into the warm affections of the people. It is carefully 
) As so haee the whole family. It has a —_ Print 

for the smallest children, gay, sweet home 
@torics and excellent Serials for the young folks, and 
more solid rs of travel, history and science for the 
fathers and mothers. 
ATTRACTIONS FOR 1877. 
-QUENNEBASSET GIRLS. By Sophie May. 





GOOD FOR NOTHING POLLY, “ Ella Farman. 
GHILD MARION ABROAD. “ Wm. M. F. Round. 
MOUSEKEEPING PAPERS. “ Mrs. H. T. Myers. 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE CLU.B “ George L. Austin, 
PRIZE PUZZLES. 


PARLOR PASTIMES. 
S. 8. CONCERT EXERCISES. 
WORK FOR LITTLE FINGERS. 
Among the well known authors who contribute are, 
Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Celis Thaxter, Nora , Edgar 
dae my Mrs. 8S, M. B, Piatt, 


' aoaty #28 er somsim, etsee pena nanan Agents 


D. LOTHROP & ep 5 


30 & 32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
# BABY LAND. 
Quarto, Mon aly eaeeation, Gil }e 
wea cx Leavy amber fo the-art children 
co., 


March, - -_ 1877. 


~The pictures offered for 1876 gave the 
highest satisfaction to all who obtained 
them. We. propose for 1877 to do still 
better. No teacher should fail to have} ¥ 
one really good picture ; by this we do 
not mean cheap chromos or lithographs ; 
we mean such as Goupil and Schaus sell 
to persons of taste in this city, around 
which elegant frame: costing from $10 
to $25 are placed. We have purchased | 99, 
a number for all who subscribe now, or 


renew now. Every one of these is worth 
the price of a subscription. They are the 
works of famous artists—produced by 
the Albert-type process—from proof- 


engravings. Every teacher should pos- 
sess one of these ; every one is beauti- 
ful 
FREE. FREE. FREE. 

A LIST OF 
CELEBRATED PICTURES 
FOR THE 
SUBSCRIBERS 


of the ScHoot Joyrnat for 1877.. 


1. The Horse Fair, (Rosa Bonheur). 
"2, On the Lake. 
3. The Trysting-Place. 
4. Thorwaldsden’s Ev'ng. 
5. Thorwaldsden’s Morning, ‘ 
6. L’Allegro, 
7, My Sister is Away. 
8. Maragaret and Faust. 
9, The Artist’s Departure. 
ro, Congress of Genius. 
11. Christ Bearing the Cross. 
12. Raphael’s Madonna, 
t3. The Immaculate Conception. 
14. The Christian Graces. 


Progress. (A Pen Picture 24x36). 


These are all r9x24 inches on heavy 
paper and fit to grace any parlor or pict- 
ure gallery in the land. 


TERMS. 


Every subscriber new or old by send- 
ing us $2.50 will receive the JOURNAL 
for one year and one of these pictures 
post paid. In ordering, name several as 
your first preference may be gone. em 
opportunity should not. be neglected as 
you get a picture worth the price of sub- | © 
scription. We have a few of the 
“ Superintendents” and “ Sistine Ma- 
donna” left but no Tambourine Player, 
choose these if you prefer them. They are 
not so large as the above. 


—————- =p ee 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


“ How To Teach”—is probably the 
best work on practical teaching yet writ- 
ten. Its authors are City Sunerintend- 
ent Henry Kiddle, and Assistants Sup- 
erintendents T. F. Harrison and N. A. 
Calkins. ‘The retail price is $1.25; yet 
we will send it to every subscriber who 





he renews and $5.00. We advise every 
teacher to take this opportunity to pur- 
chase a volume that no teacher should 
be without. We offer this as we desire 
to retain our old subscribers, not only, 
but remunerate them for their efforts in 
obtaining us new ones. 





We have sent a bill to each one whose 
subscription has expired, with a special 
offer to those who sent us new subscrib- 
ers. If any have not received it let him 
write for it, Every friend of the Journa 
with a little effort, can aid us in increas- 
ing our list and receive full remunera- 





15. The Centennial Picture of 


! 
will send in one new name at the time 


tion for it. ' 


‘DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 
dress ho New Yore Somoot Jousnat, 17 Warren 8t. 


Albany, N. Y¥. 
all io. Merrill E, Gates. 
Female Acndens Miss Louisa 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A. Cass. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor, 
Paster Collegiate: agg = A, oy Proes't. 


Dore’ Babee. wy eee 


Business , SS ter, Oe nt ee 
—— Christiansen, 360 





Kind: 
" G: Claghorn, 40 a 
Grammar School. L. W. 197 Joralemon. 
aay and gg ey H. Cochran, Livingston Court 
Alfred T. Deane, —y yo 


oo Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8S. Oxford. 
Canandaigua, N. ¥. 


mm Soe Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall, 
Seminary. B.S. Richard. 


Clinton, N. Y¥. 


Clinton Grammar School, Isaac O. Best 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John C, Gallup, 


New York City. 
Mies 8, B, Spring. 121 E. 26. 


Ontunio ‘emale 


‘ 


w 
Young Ladies School. 
Collegiate Scnool. 4 ‘seorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School. ? Thomas R. Ash, 17 East Lyhey 

Young Ladies’ School, Mrs, J.T. E 424 St. 


oung Mme. mnier, 36 E. 35th, 
Sy Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St, 
Ladies’ Sch’l. a Charlier, = Madison Av. 
Collegiate ito Bhool. Geo. rke, Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coo, 44 Easté3d St, 
Collegiate School. Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 
University dewey 29th St. 





8. 

Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 

Collegiate School Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 

Young Ladies’ Sch’, Dr. B. C, VanNorman,219 W. 59th, 

Rutgers Female College, Rev, Thomas D. Anderson. 

ane oor per School. J. L, Hunt, YS ~~ 
re and English School. C, A. Miles, 100 W. 

School for Boye, Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. 

Young Ladies’ School, Mile, Sophie Lenz, 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue 

oe # Bobool, Rev, Theodore i Irving. 


21 West 
- ~qool for Young Ladies, Mys, Griffiths, 23 West 
48 
Dr, Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Aven 
oo for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 
Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith, East Sixteenth 
School for Young Ladies, Mlle, Rostan, No, 1 East 


Park Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Av} 
enw 
4 


School for Young Ladies, 
West 42d. 
School for V: —? Ladies, 


New Jersey. 
Cuteuz Sage Institute. Hacketstown. Rev, 
G, H, 
Freehold Inetitate, Freehold, Rev. A. 8, Ohambers, 


Female College. Bordentown “7 ay c. — 
James! Institute. Jamesbur, 
Chiltou 


School. Elizabeth. re, ona 
Poughkeepsie.: 
rooks Seminary for Young Ladies. sine B.J. White, 
¢ Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Wetsell, 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook. 
Female Academy. D. G. Wright. 
Giverview Military Academy, Otis Bisbee. 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 
tiene | School. tines A. Holbrook, 
d . Benjamin & Ate 
Goins Inst. for Young Ladies. Mise 8. M.Van Vieok, 
Tarrytown, N. ¥: 
dome Institute. Mias M. W. Metcalf, 
Irving Institute & Rowe, 
Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. 5. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 
Yonkers, 
Cocust Hill ae Mise —_ A. Rive, 
Military Institu Maaor:. 
sueaities Pa, 
Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly. 
Female Seminary. Misses saaney & Delage % 
West Chestnut Street Institute, J, A. Bogardus, 


New York. 


Alexander Institute (B). O,& R. Willis, White 
School (B), Mrs H, C, —_— 
_ ua Inst. ). 8.0, “Collins, N.Y. 
oung soln . Mortimer L. Brown, 

Sepeee Lake Academy. Charles , Aurora, 
Temple Grove fem'y (G). Rev. Chas. F, Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 
éreylock Institute. B, F. Mills, South Williamst 





Hoboken, N- J. 


Boarding and Day School T. H. W. Sohtesier, 27 
Bloomfield 8t. 





HOME OR FAMILY KINDERGARTEN. Located 
in e fine rt town and has the advantages of 
country life. Only a limited number of pupils are re- 
ceived. Thorough instruction in the primary 

studies is given—also Music, French and Drawing. It 
is exclusively for children from ten to twelve years of 
age Maternal care for health and comfort: moral 
and religious training; right habits of thought, lan- 
guage, and action encouraged ; study, exercise, and 
amusement happily combined. Address Mrs, 's. P. 
PERRY, Norwalk, Conn. 





ladies 
‘ELSON, 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for yo 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss EMILy 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation. 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. , Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr, 8, 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and haa 
made steady og in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, Tha 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
ant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
he rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
upils can enter at any time. Tuitian per term of 
Tautve weeks, $55.00. Call or send for ol 
taining full particulars, 8. & PAOKARD, 





AINE’S BUSINESS: COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, ¢ 
Canal &t.. and 284 &th Ave, 
ialtios,— k-keepi: ping, Arithmetic, Classics, Ro- 
aheontal and Higher English Branches, Writing Lea- 


and cashiers, a, Sv or detnantens rom 9 A, M, till 


ELOCUTION, ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Philip Lawrence, {Author of *“ Model 
~ (yea “Oo 's El ” « Lawrence Speak- 
&c., instructs ray the Ministry, Hall of Goagress, 
Osurts of Law, and as Teachers 
~ Philip Lawrence will be bappy to deliver eilaer of 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds, * “ An 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit - t Church 
and Literary Societies. 164 West 25th Stree’ 











AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
ER'S AGENCY, 


° . -« oy 

Supplies Tutors, Pro.essora, -- -ernesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools ; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Insti 


tute,’’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion. Circulars sent on application, 
Address 


MISS M. J, YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York, 





WANTED. 


ANTED. ENGAGEMENT in Seminary or Vil- 

lage, as Music Teacher, by a lady of nine yeara’ 
experience, Address A, F, BOUT ELLE, Townsend, 
Indiana, 











THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the World. 


28 x 24 x 20 


Recommends Itself. 


Eastiake Style. — 

IntTENDIw@ PuncHasens of any Machitie are requeat- 
ed to investigate the claims of this most PERPECT 
HEALTH LIFT betore deciding. The cheapest 
ta not the best, but the converse of this propositon 


cir 


The Best is the Cheapest ! 


What are the claims of the Ati.as? Any and all ef - 
forts to overcome a fized strain,—no [matter eer 
dead-weight or lever-lifting,—gives for its results b: 
nutrition of superficial muscles at the ex the 
deeper seated ones, and of the nerve-centres: this 
means unequal development, or unequal power of 
resistance to disease, Al! Health Lifts ¢ except the At- 
LA8 have the fatal objection avove spoken of—nearly 
all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factcr. The Arias is Elastio— 
ity itself, for it is a epring which stands at Zero, and is 
compressed b J, hence is perfectly elastic, giving 
8 variable re to maximum, and 
decreasing in the a tn This gives equal devel- 
opment only, by strengthening the nerve centres and 
muscles, State Agents wanted, ddress 


W.A. ENIGHT M.D., Worcester, Mass. 








Connecticut, . 
onnw rm W.L, ame Bethany. 





Jersey City, N, J. 
Hasbrouck Institute 
Select School. Misses Rose Hansen. 
“Hineland, N. J; 
School'for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray, 
Pennsylvania. 





The WORKING CHURCH 


Has recently been enlarged, and is now nearly twice as 
large as formerly, and contains a large amount of ori- 
al matter by our first writers. It is UNSECTARIAN 
11 we and free from part‘san spirit. The sub- 

rice is $1.25 per annum, with pre- 
as teel ted wie Bin two feet by two anda 
halt uearly, entit “The nding of Christ sa 





the Temple,”’ from the 
man Hunt. ‘AGENTS wanted 
ducements offered to make it pay 
work, Write tor terms. 4. B. 
Business Mayager af ‘The Work 





114 East léth St., New 


Established Leah" a 


sous $3.00 per munth. Ladies qualified as book- aha val : 
rs. Da 10P, My 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 








New York School J purnal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 





WittiaM H. Farre.t, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. Ketiocc, Subscription Agent. 


. TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
-—0:— 

Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money ip a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
is at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States, The American News Company of New York, generalagents. 


— 








We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
oe a liberal commission. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 17,1877. 


ee ee 


The columns of the ‘Sevens. are open for discus- 


sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who}. 


have practical skill communicate it to others. 

Ir is to be doubted whether the education of chil- 
dren is considered from a scientific stand-point at all 
in this country. Will the people allow it to be done 
scientifically ? Will Boards of Education permit a 
Principal or Superintendent to carry out his ideas into 
practice ? When Mr. Page sent out his first graduates 
from the Normal School, at Albany, they created a pro- 
found sensation. ‘The fresh, original methods of these 
men found favor everywhere, except among the Acad- 
emies. But they, as teachers of district schools had 
unlimited authority. 


‘—ee >. —_-- 


EDUCATION costs money, do you say? It does. But 
it is a cheap instrument, yea the cheapest of all in- 
stiuments. Virtue, Knowledge, and Religion are 
cheap. Ignorance, Vice and Intemperance are the 
costly things of this world. | When a man pays a tax 
of one dollar, it is distributed about in this way, (in 
this latitude) 40 cents for crime, 30 cents for pauper- 
ism, 10 cents for insanity, 15 cents for the general 
good, and five cents for education. T[.et no one talk 
of economizing on education until he scans these fig- 
ures, 


“—_=ee> 





Iv is easy to find men and women to perform the 
routine work of the school room. The multitude con- 
tent themselves with doing the labor in a most com- 
mon-place way. They forget, in the progress of a few 
months, the high ambition they had to perfect the 
growth of human souls. They settle down like the 
horse in the mill and drudge along, with little love for 
their occupation. It is not pay that is in the way, al- 
though that will be put forward as an excuse. When 
President Lincoln was asked by a delegation, to put 
an abler general at the head of the army at Freder- 
icksburgh, he said, “ But gentlemen where shall I find 
one ; that is what puzzles me.” Double the salary to- 
day and you would not double the teaching skill. It 
is not easy to find those who have God-bestowed gifts 
as teachers. 

» Tue place of the Boox in our schools, where is it? 
The teacher feels himself lost if he does not ‘lay out’ 
a lesson ; he cannot teach without a book. Here is 
room for improvement. One of the most cultured of 
the last year’s Commissioners, Mr. Albert Klamroth, 
in an address said, the ‘‘German mode of education 





| the old are one flesh. 


ployed who cannot teach without a text-book.” We 
are only just beginning to know a little of the excel- 
lence and thoroughness of the German Education—in 
it the book is secondary ; in American Education it 
is the prominent thing. So much so that Grades of 
Study are measured portions of books. In one city it 
is from the soth to the 100th page of —— Arithmetic 
for the Fourth Grade, and so on for the rest. And 
this is the case with nearly all the graded schools ! 
And this is the Age of Progress ! 


a 


EDUCATION TEACHES TO THINK. 


THE object of education is to teach men to think 
for themselves, act for themselves, and exercise their 
own understandings freely on all questions. Every 
man being responsible for his thoughts and acts, no 
other has a right to think for him, except in a state of 
infancy. (A republican, especially, is bound to do his 
own thinking, because his responsibilities are great.) 
God gave man an understanding that he might exer- 
cise it, and if he does not exercise it he rebels against 
the end of his creation. (Where government is con- 
fided to the hands of the people, every man ought to 
be a self-thinker.) |More than this, every man ‘who 
thinks for himself,is rendered more happy. as well. as 
prosperous. It gives him the habit of self-reliance. It 
accustoms him to investigate, compare, analyze and 
judge for himself. It snatches him from that mental 
indolence which is as fatal to the health of the mind 
as physical inaction is to the body. It gives him pow- 
er and energy, and proves his ability to be useful. 
The necessity of education is imperious. The mind 
must be trained to habits of thought, and when the 
habit is once acquired, the only difficulty will be to 
discipline and restrain it; and then it becomes as 
easy to think while the hand is at labo: as when it is 
at rest. Burns wrote many of his finest poems on the 
cart tail or the plow handle. The velocity of thought 
transcends that of the magnetic telegraph, and while 
it is the most mysterious part of our nature when ac- 
tive, it becomes the most pernicious when idle, for the 
passions then usurp its place. The advantages of 
common schools must be diffused over the whole land, 
and bring thought into action, that it may vanquish 
the passions by reason, instead of ruling by fear. Civ- 
ilization can no longer advance by putting one pas- 
sion against another. Education must pour forth its 
beams on all, till every hand that works can take pride 
in a head that thinks and a heart that obeys the dic- 
tates of reason and virtue as the only road to happi- 
ness. How many states yet want the magnificent com- 
mon school system ? Let every state do its{duty in edu- 
cating the people. and the outlays of hundreds will save 
millions, 





DISCIPLINE OF THE MIND. 

THE pupil by a judicious training in the school- 
room, acquires more than the facts which are to be the 
basis of future inquiry At least he ought to. Ma- 
chine teaching places in his mind certain facts as that 
water is a fluid, air is a gas, etc. ; so the cabinet ma- 
ker puts a sofa, three ordinary chairs, two arm chairs 
into a parlor and calls it furnished. But one is not 
teaching, nor is the other furnishing. There is a some- 
thing else needed; there is a further step which the 
mind must take itself, and which it will take if a real 
teacher is present; that is the absorption and trans- 
fusion of the knowledge into the living knowledge it 
already has obtained, so that the new knowledge and 
This is discipline of the mind 
—a somewhat old term it is true—but the meaning of 
it is well understood. We understand by this phrase 
at least three things. - The pupil will, in other words, 
evince the discipline of mind by his ability to make 
present and practical use of the facts he has already 
acquired, and also employ them as a means to accum- 





is not understood in this country; no teacher is em- 


ulate new ideas, If each new acquisition does not 





render a of the pop aaiatins and secure, 
and he himself more conscious of strength and power, 
if, as he learns lesson after lésson, he is not qualified 
by acquired power to learn them, then he is not pro- 
perly disciplined. Suppose.a man attacks a mine"Of 
iron with a stone he picks up, and thus breaks some 
outlying fragments ; suppose he now takes these pieces 
and melts them in the fire and thus makes a crow-bar, 
with which to pry and dig ; suppose with this bar asa 
lever, he forces off other detached masses of ore, and 
with these he makes a sledge and a steel drill; sup- 
pose that with these and explosive powder he rends 
the very mountain asunder, and makes a regular rate 
of progress daily as though he were working in sand or 
clay,—suppose these, we say, and we have a correct 
idea. of what we mean by the acquired-power-part of dis- 
cipline. 

Mr. Squeers’ method had some merits in spite of the 
painful pity one felt for the poor boys. ‘ Spell win- 
dow.’ The scholar spells, ‘w-i-n-d-e-r.’ Mr. Squeer thun- 
ders out, ‘ Now go and wash the windows—that’s the 
way we make our education practical.’ Here is some- 
thing to be as lkarned disagreeable as the lesson given 
is. Suppose the child has learned to write, let him: 
write the names of things he sees and knows,—book, 


desk, ball, kite. This is using acquired facts, it evinces: 


discipline, it also confers it. Hundreds of children. 
are denied the privilege of discipline because the 
teacher does not-know that it is the ‘ better-half’ of 
education. They think that ‘pouring in’ is the 
teacher's sole duty, little knowing that it forms but a 
small part after all of his magnificent function. ‘ Take 
your book and study your lesson, was the old com- 
mand, and swiftly followed by ‘come and recite it.’ 
There must be a basis of facts, but that is one thing 
entirely remote from the subject we are considering. 
With this discipline has nothing to do; that is the 
mechanical part, (if there is such a thing) of the teach- 
er’s art. Lastly there is the desire to continue accum- 
ulation and investigation. This is the wonderful part 
of this influence of one mind over another. A coun- 
try trustee some years ago in describing the qualifica- 
tions of a teacher, who had been employed in his 
district during the past winter, used a homely but em- 
phatic expression, ‘ His scholars will study their toe- 
nails off. This was a remarkable man. He under- 
stood asecret no normal school can impart. Sucha 
man is worth untold gold to a community. He is able 
to impress upon the young minds that come to him a 
mark so distinct and clear that one thinks of their 
minds as soft wax. No teacher can claim to be able te 
impart discipline of mind who has not this power, 
Power to use acquired fact ; power of original investi- 
gation; desire to use the strengthened powers to con- 
tinue in study,—these are the elements of the teach- 
er’s influence. ‘4. 


—— <3 ¢ & >——__--— 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Board of of Education. 


The Commissioners met Monday, March 9th, in special 
session to consider two of the bills that were referred to the 
By-Law Committee. 

Onc bill proposes a plan by which the Board of Education 
my really manage its own funds. It is substantially tre 
law in force previous to 1871. The Board of Education is to 
report annnally tothe Board of E. and Ap. the amount 
needed ; this Board is not to have more than fifteen days to 
consider this report ; if objections are made they must be 
put in writing and sent to the Board of Education ; it the 
Board of Education adheres to its previous action by a thre 
fourths vote the Board of Supervisors shall proceed to raise 
the amount the same asif the Beardof E;and A.had ap 
proved of the-measure. The money thus raised shall be 
held by the City Chamberlain and paid out on the drafts of 
the President and Clerk of the Board.of Education. 

The other bill proposes that a deficiency may be provided 
for by a loan—not over $100,000—by the Board of E. and A. 
in anticipation of the annual tax. 

Mr. Watson opposed both bills because there was need of 
retrenchment, and because there should be a check placed 
on the educational department as upon any other depart- 
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ment. Messrs. West, Wooa, Beardslee, Hazeltine; Walker 


\ and Goulding spoke in their favor, and thev were adopted, 
§ to 5. > Sore 


These now go to the Legislature, and it remains to'be 
seen what will be done with them by that body of asseem- 
bled wisdom. 

— oe 


CITY NOTES. 


The New York nautical school ship “St. Mary's,” will | 


sail about the 1st of May, on her annual summer cruise. 


** gratuitously’’ take care of the School buildings, deal ot 
supplies of books and stationery, why in the name of cou- 


done for nothing ? 


et aS Oro 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 37. 


OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDING. 
This edifice is situated on 87th Street, between, Third and 





twenty one men of culture, public spirit, interest’ in educa- | 
tion, who will work for nothing. If thesé gentlemen will | 


LETTERS: 


New York, March 10, 1877. 


|'To THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD oF Epvcation. 
mon sense, let them do it. Why pay officers when it can be 


subject of examinations in the schools which are under your 

care. You may think you know your own business best. 
| aud that.is not very nice in me to epeak to you about it 

But prying tolks are sometimes aliowed a hearing, so please 
| listen to me firet and then decide, whether I have any right 
| to be telling you what I know about +xaminations. You, 


Applications to fill existing vacancies should be made Fourth Avenues. During the Summer monthe the build may say to me that the school system is your own child, but 


early to Mr. David Wetmore, Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee on Nautica) School, at 365 Greenwhich-st, New York 
City. Applications may be made either in person or by let- 
ter. 
The requisite qualifications are :— 


lst. The applicant must be between the ages of 15 and | 


20 years. 

2nd. He must be of fair average size, of sound constitu- 
tion, and free from all physical defects, to ascertain which 
he will be carefully examined by the surgeon. 

3rd. He must, upon admission, produce testimonials of 
good character. 

4th. He must have an inclination for a seafaring life, 
and must enter of his own free will. 

The school is in no sense a reformatery, on the contrary 
the rule requiring testimonials cf good character will be 


' Figidly enforced and only such boys as yield readily to the 


mild system of discipline practiced will be allowed to re- 
main. 

The object of the school isto furnish to the merchant 
marine respectable young men with fair scholastic and pro- 
fessional education, and to give to those young men such 
encouragement and assistance us will in the future qualify 
them for the higher positions in the merchant service. 

To boys having a desire to go te sea this school presents 
superior inducements. 

The course of instruction covers a period ef from eighteen 
months to two years, depending upon the aptitude of the 
pupil. Atthe end of the course the chamber of Commerce, 
the Board of Education and the officers of the school, aid 
them in every way to find suitable positions. 

In November last 58 boys received certificates of gradua- 
tion, and all of that number who elected to go to sea have 
since been provided with berths in good ships, commanded 
by kind and able captains. 

It is apparent that no one wants the responsibility of re- 
ducing the pay of the teachers to rest on his shoulders: ’ A 
great change has come over the public mind. What has 
caused it? The answer is that the publicare more and 
more convinced of the need of education, and are more thor- 
oughly committed to it, than ever before. 

There was willingness to cut down the janitor’s wages, 
and that having been done it is doubtful whether the sala- 
ries of the teachers will be touched. A prominent Commis- 
sioner, upon inquiry, said “I shall not consent to a reduc- 
tion of the salaries ; they are low enough now.” Another 


said in regard to the new plan proposed, “ It is as bad as it | 


can be ; it ought not to be adopted.” Another said, “ The 
public sentiment is not for reduction. No one complains 
that we pay too much.” “ Another said, “ The teachers are 
worth all they are paid.” Another, “ We cannot replace the 
present skilled corps of teach-rs ata less price, as some 
Bay,” 


The reduction of the teachers’ salaries in the form pro- 
posed, may pase in the Committee of the Whole but it can- 
hot command a two third vote in the Board. We are told 
that only last week one Commissioner become enough ex- 
cited to threaten to seek “satisfaction” of another Com- 
Weare desirous of knowing the facts in the 
case. Rumor is busy. 

“Extemplo Libyae magnas it Fama per erbes 
Fama, malum, qua non aliud velocius ollum 
Mobilitate viget, vir esque acquirit eundo ; 
Parva metu primo; mox sese attolit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.” 


A suIT was lately instituted by a man-cook against Mrs. 
Stevens by which it appears that he receives $45 per week 


ing was remodeled and put into excellent condition. It is 
one of the Twelfth Ward Schools, and has therefore had the 
care of a noble body of men—Messrs, Hawes, Tonele, 


est in their supervision of thirteen schools—in fact they 
constitute a Board of Education by themselves. 


THE FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

The opening exercises took place Feb. 28 ; Trustee Crary 
presided. President Wood»Prof, Hunter, ex-Com. Fuller 
and Inspector Perkins were there to assist, and made inter- 
esting addresses. Thesinging directed by Mr. H. A Daly, 
the calisthenic exercises by a class of twenty two young la- 
dies, directed by Miss Laughton and Miss Huley, gave en- 
tire satisfaction. Theaverage attendance is 42C while the 
register shows 450 names; there are ten teachers. Miss 
Cornell, the principal, is evidently conducting the School 
| in an admirable manner. 

MALE DEPARTMENT. 
| The exercises in honor of the new building tock place on 
| Friday last, and very interesting they were. Trustee Crary 
| presided. The declamations and compositions by the young 
| gentlemen were worthy of the occasion. Pres. Wood was 
| called on and made one of his characteristic speeches, inter 
esting to all who hear, yonng or old. He complimented 
Master Gunther's composition on ‘Our Country,’ and said 
| we had occasion to be prond of it on account of its way of 
settling up difficulties. Forty millions of people sat still 
and waited for four months. That was patriotism. He de- 
sired al] the boys to love and serve their magnificent 
country. 

Ex-Commissioner Fuller made one of his glowing speeches. 
He referred to the reduction of salaries ; he was asked last 
December if he was for reduction, and on replying in the 
negative, was toid he would not be reappointed. He said 
there were those who under the plea of economy were in- 
tending to destroy the schools. To girdle a tree would as 
certainly destroy it as to cut it down. 

Mr, A. M. Kellogg was next called upon, and presented 
three thoughts to the boys : the value of good teachers to 
them, the need of teachable dispositions in them, and the 
responsibility they had in keeping up the fine reputation of 
the school. Rev. Mr. Norton made an excellent address ; 
Judge Wandell counselled the boys to aim at some specific 
object, to have a definite purpose before them. Alderman 
Cowing spoke earnestly of the satisfaction he had derived 
at his first visit, and said it should not be the last. Trustee 
Knapp then delivered some pithy, pointed, practical reraarks 
that will not easily be forgotten by the attentive rows of 
young listeners. 

The history of this school is ful! of interest. It has la'n 
| onthe outskirts of New York, and has of course been ne- 
| glected as far as visitors are concerned ; still it has been 
always ably managed. In 1854 Mr. J. W. Boyce was princi- 
| pal, and his assistan‘s were Tuthill, Gildersieeve and Hart, 
In 1855 we find the name of Gillespie Miller, since the ex- 
| cellent Principal of G. 8. 54. In 1856 we find that of Mis 

Eliz. T. Hart, since (as Mrs. Vance) the cultured Principal 
lof P.S. 57. In 1858 that of W. J. Kennard, now the active 
| young principal of G. S. 64; in 1859 that of Mr. W- A. 
| Owen, the present accomplished principal of this very school, 
| and in 1866 that of Elijah Howland, the able principal of G, 
8. 68. Thus the school has been a nursery of principals. Mr. 
Owen has brought the school up to a high state of discip- 
line and efficiency in studies. He has good assistant teach- 
ers. Mr. L. O'Reilly, the Vice-Principal, is a man of energy 
and thoroughness, and ably seconds hie Principal. Mr. H. 
Robinson won a fine reputation while in G. 8. 54, and is not 
surpassed as a skillful teacher. 











Knapp, Crary, and Smith. They take an unflagging inter- | 


and his board ; this is $2,340 per year. Besides, he receives | Besides these, there are eight accomplished ladies. Mr. 
food, ete. enough to keep his family as perquisites. This perbert A. Daly teaches music, and Miss Van Wagener 
amounts to at least $3,000. It as as much as the men Who | drawing. To both of these praise must be given ; the sing- 
stand at the head of our public schools get. | ing of the pupils at both receptions, and the original and 

Very few Irish servants are paid less than $15 per month. | inventive drawings displayed show skill and faithfulness on 


A great many teachers in our public schools are paid less | the part of the teachers. 
board |. "The attendance here in 1868 was 219 ; in 1875, 354. The 

pe Gilani as wataens SERS Whe anebest. ' main building is 48 x 84, the wings 15 x 20. 
A NEw plan at Albany—to have the repair of the schoo! | pray og Ts r nae rs aye 
buildings under the care of “repair of city buildings ;” aleo a1. the other passions condeacen mes 8 

books buted inexorable logic of facts ; but jealousy, due to amativenese, 
& to bo distal from the city Hall. The present looks facts oath in the face, ignores them utterly, and 
Plan is economical, convenient and efficient. It should be says that she knows a great deal better than they can tel! 


Jet alorie. Again, no other department of the city can find | her, 


——~~DpeOe - 


| gentlemen, it hath been truly said, * It is a wise father that 

knoweth his own child.” 

I wish to tell you something about examinations, from a 
teachst's standpoint. I have been in the schools long 
enough to find out how the thing isdone. I claim te. 
know what I am talking about, and what is more import- 

ant, hundieds of teachers in this city know what I am talk- 

ing about, and when they read this will say to each other ; 

It is alltrue. 1 claim to have a fair supply of brains, and 
when I bring them to bear upon this subject, bating an 

average amount of egotiom, I think I can hit pretty near the 

truth, at any rate as near to it as they usually get in Nex 

York, 

You, gentlemen, sit in the front seats of .h» * Dress Cir- 
cle’ and admire that famous actress, the Public School 
System, as she sweeps across the stage; we on the othcr 
hand amuse ourselves at your expeose, for we all know that 
this queenly looking dame whom you so much «admire, ig 
padded and painted to such a degree of which you have not 
the least idea, 


We know all about it, for we have spared 


win your praise. Were we in your places we should ad- 
mire her too, but we are on the wrong side of the stage. 

If you feel doubtful about the truth of my words, get the 
honest opinion of a dozen or more assistant teachers of ten 
years standing. But you will do well first to assure them 
that a free expression of opinion shall in noway be made 
public or used to their injury. 

Most important as affecting the interestsof the schoo), 


and to these I eall your attention. 
OBJECT OF THE SEMI-ANNUAL EXAMINATION, 


tion of the, class and its progress for the preceding half 


test the ability and faithfulness of the teacher. The record 
of the examination is the verdict of the principal, in favor of 
or against the teacher. This verdict is put upon the records 
of the school and it is also sent to the general board to stand 
upon their books asa perpetual record. Ifthe verdict is 
favorable it means continuance in office, in the line of pro- 
motion, if unfavorable, it means that in time the teacher 
may be called upon to show cause why he should not be 
discharged, and give place toa man with a better reeord: 


promotion, a poor record means six months more in the 


sometimes a matter of bread and butter with the teacher; 
for who will bid higher for a teacher with a bad record, or 
who would give a new position toa teacher who has lost 
his position through a bad record? Isay nothing of that 
sense of offended pride which most of us feel, in looking 
over a record which tells us, and every one else, that our six 
months work is a failure. 
WHAT AN EXAMINATION SIIOULD BE. 

Since these examinations are so important, no pains shoul® 
be spared to make them faithful, impartial and reliable. 
(1) If an examination is too easy the teacher gets credit for- 
work he has not done, and the pupils are promoted before- 
they are fit. (2) Ifthe examination is too severe, the teach- 
er gets a lower mark than he deserves, while the pupils are 
held back from a promotion, which they were entitled, and 
remain behind as so many mal-contents to brixy disorder im 
the new clases, The next teacherabove gets a small, picked) 
class, and without extra work, can, at the end of the next- 
term show that however poor is the record of the teacher 
below him, he, the higher teacher, is just the mun for hie. 
place, or if need be for the next place. THe can; oint you 
to his record and if that does not prove it, what can. There 
is no going back on the record. “ He that doubted. is dama 
ed already.” One might doubt the swallowing of the 
whale by Mr. Jonah, but to doubt an examiner's record is 
an offence that smells to —, well that smells worse than did 
the offence{of Hamlet's uncle, which smelled to Ileaven. 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM UNRELIABLE. 

Exaninstions may be unreliable from the course taken 
by the principal. Suppose it isan examigation in Arith- 
metic. The teacher is required by the Jaw to teach a cerm 
tain number of rules during the term. The principal may 





Gentlemen :—I wish to say a few words to you upon the. 


no pains to trick her out in sucha style as we think, will» 


are perhaps the semi-annual examinations by the principala .. 


The object of this examination is (1) to find out the condik. . 


year, and its fitness for promotion to a higher grade; (2) vo. 


To the pupils of the class a gocd examination record means ° 


same grade. It is a six months matter with the pupil, kat, 
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mow keep within the letter of the law and do any of the fol- 
lowing : (1.) He may give easy examples and cover up with 
a good record, six months of ‘very poor work. (2). He may 
‘give very hard examples and break down class whose 
teacher has done good and hard work. (3). He may cover 
only « part of the ground required and get a good result. 
(4). He may cover all the ground and gets poor result. (5). 
He may keep from the teacher every hint of the direction 
-the examination will take, and get a poor result. (6). He 
emay give such hints, and thus forewarn the teacher on 
what points to prepare, and get a good result. (7). He may 
“by direct or indirect collusion, make it possible for the 
‘teacher to know a part or all of the very examples upon 
which the class will be tested, and those very examples may 
be brought to the class, The result wiil be “ too good to 
be true,” and may lead to some unpleasant questions on 
“the part of those who receive pupils, who seem, somehow, to 
‘exhaust their brightness in their examination effort, for 
after promotion they are the mildest of glow-worms. (8). 
He may put his questions in the language of the book used 
sand thus make them easily understood, or he may put them 
in language so new and strange to {the pupil, as entirely to 
befog his mind. (9). He may give out his questions so carv- 
fully and slowly tbat the slowest pupil can get them down 
in plain writing, or he may give them out 80 rapidly that 
half of the class, when they come to work them, cannot 
make out theirown writing or figuring. (10). Finally he 
- may mark the result very rigidly, or he may overlook minor 
« errors and stretch everything in the pupil’s favor. 

“ake an illustration from Spelling. A teacher may go 
over 500 useful, difficult words aud teach them as well as 
the time and condition of the clase will allow. The princi- 
pal may (1) select for examination 20 of the easiest, aud 
give to the class a high mark. (2). he may select 20 of the 
most difficult, and give a much lower mark, or. (3) he may 
go entirely outside of the 500 words and take 20 werds from 
any part of the English language, and break the class down 
to the lowest notch and yet have so far as I know, to the 

‘contrary, law and precedent in his favor. 

Again these examinations may be made unreliable from 
“the course taken by the class teacher. (1). He may go over 
‘all the ground as laid down by the law for his grade with 

the same degree of care, or (2) he may study up the princi- 
pel’s hobbies and give undue attention to those, to the neg- 
lect of other equally important work. There may be 30 
points to be taught, but in a common examination 15 only 
will be touched. The teacher after a few examinations can 
discover the principal's ruts, and put his class into the same 
and of course make a good show, though the other fifteen 
points may be very badly slighted to the great loss of che 
pupil in his future course. (3). The teacher may keep a 
* careful copy of all questions given every year for examina- 
tion, and by teaching these well he will stand a fair chance 


for a good mark, for he will soon get the range of the ex- | 


aminer’s questions, and sometimes hit upon the very ques- 
tious given out, for it sometimes happens that the exam'n- 
er will give the same questions that have been used before. 
It matters not whether these questions have intrinsic value 
orare merely “catch questions.” It is enough for the 
teacber to know, that to do them will give him a good 
mank , 

Again a frincipal may examiue only a part of the studies 
required in the grade, confining himself to those studies 
which have been well taught or to those which have been 
‘badly taught or neglected. He may examine only a part of 
the scudies from lack of time. Take for instance the first 
grade in our Grammar Schools. True, there are but 16 or 
17 studies in some of the classes, yet even of this small 


mumber the principal may leave out half, and the teacher | 


knowing it is not the custom of the principal to mark him 
“on certain studies may give little attention to them, to the 
reat advantage of those studies on which he is examived. 


You may say that the law makes it the duty of the princi- | 


‘pal to examine in all the studies of the class, twice a year. 
But the law is such under the present system, that it is not 
and cannot in our large schools be carried out. A principal 
may go into every class twice a year, and guess what it has 
been doing. The trath may be 50, his guess may range 


many other little circumstances, incident to the principals 


marked very low, but upon a little fight being shown by 
the teacher, it was examined by the same principal withia a 
week, and received.a higher mark. A class was examined 
on a certain set of questions in Arithmetic, and broke down, 
but upon the teacher’s being allowed to put exactly similar 
questions to the class it came off with flying colors; and in 
this case the examiner was one whose business it has been 


brilliant success, A class was examined by a principal, and | - 





for years todo nothing but examine. 
I can mention other instances stronger and nore convinc- 


jing than any of these instances in which examiners 


have stultified their own records in a manner so clear, 
that he who runs may read. The subsequent history of the 
promotions with good records, compared with those whose 
records are poorer often reveals some queer things. Plated 
ware in less than six months time, looks so shabby that 
even a misguided principal will not bid for it. 

In concluding this topic, I will say the system is living 
out its possibilities in many schools, and if not in all schools 
it is because there are men and women in our schools, who 
are bigger and better than_the system under which they 
work, 

OPEN TO FRAUD, 


But perhaps there is no objection to the present system 
go serious as this, that it may,through fraud, be made the 
means of injustice to pupils, teachers and even principals 
themselves. I may be told that the principals of our schools 
are men-and women of intelligence and high .aoral charac- 
er; in fact above doing any of these naughty things I have 
hinted at. But while an humble position is no guaranty 
of honesty, so neither is a high official position any guaranty 
of brains, or manhood of a first-class order. Fools and 
knaves of a mild type, are found all the way from the Pri- 
mary teacher on $500 a year, to the $3000 principal. In the 
struggle for low and high places alike, in New York City, 
the character of those who win, give little support to the 
doctrine of “ the survival of the fittest ;” it isthe jfightest 
that survive, So much discretionary and irresponsible pow- 
er, isa trying burden to one whose wisdom and intelligence 
will guide him aright in his general management and in the 
details of the class-room ; and whose manhood will always 
rise superior to personal likes and dislikes. But what must 
be the result when so important a trust is put into the 
hands of one who lacks brains, or conscience, or both. 





EFFECT ON THE PRINCIPAL. 


(1). It tempts him to favor a favorite, and thereby secure 
| to him a standing as a teacher, which he could not have 
{obtained without that aid. (2). It tempts him to use his 
| power for the disgrace and final discharge of a teacher 
| whom from any cause he dislikes. (3). It subjects him toa 
| suspicion of untairness, even when not guilty of it. (4). It 
takes from him all moral power over incompetent or un- 
faithful teachers, since they will in their own minds, attri- 
| bute their failures not to their own fanlt but to his unfair- 
j ness. (5). It thrusts upon him an unnecessary burden, 
which no honest man wants to bear and which to a dishon. 
| est man should never be entrusted. 

EFFECT ON THE TEACHER. 


(1). It tempts him to curry favor with his principal. (2). 
| It lowers or raises his standing as a teacher, irrespective of 
| merit. (8). It gives him a chance to throw the responsibili- 
| ty of a failure upon his principal, even when it belongs to 
| himself. §(4). He ceases aftera time to regard an exam- 
| ination as any test of his work. In other words, he finds 
| out that the record of the examination means nothing. Thus 
| it comes about that he ceases to be moved by any feeling of 
| disgrace, which ought to attach toa failure. (5). It teaches 
him, that if while he gives half his time to hard work, he 
will give the other half to “sharp practice ” or duwnright 
fraud, his chances are better for a good mark than if he 
should give all his time to honest work. 


EFFECT ON THE PUPIL. 


(1). He may be promoted six months to soon. (2). He may 
be held back from promotion six months too long. (8). 
When the system puts on its worst form it teaches him this 


t 
| 


| doctrine : Succeed, honestly if you can, but succeed. 


from one 1 to 100 according te the color of his eyes— or the | 
‘color of the teacher's eyes—the set of his breakfast and | 


EFFECT ON THE SCHOOLS GENERALLY. 


There being no common standard by which to meesure a 
pupils ability, it not promoted in one school he may leave 


who carry about in their official souls and bodies, quite as | and go into another school near by, and be put into a high- 
many weaknesses as do the teachers under them, and that, |er class. This often happens. Of course such a state of 


Heaven knows iea large number. 
Such are the possible results under the present system of 


| things has a very bad effect upon the schools generally. It 
| is for the interest of every school to hold all its pupils, and 


‘examinations. The actual results arein keeping with the | get as many more as possible. It is dollars and cents to its 


possible, being more or Je:s marked according to circam- 


| teachers, Then comes the temptation to lower the stand- 


stances, I know the following instances, and there is prob- | ard of examination. The pupil puts himself into the 

ably not an observing teacher, of two years standing, who 

“cannot tell you of many similar cases. A principal examin- 

ed a class in a gertain study and pronounced it a very bad 

failure, the Assistant Supt. in about three weeks examined 

‘the same class in in the same study, and pronounced it a 
‘ 





market and knocks himsélf down to the highest bidder. 
This I regard as a very bad feature of the system. Some of 
the larger schools lose from 50 to 100 pupils at every pro- 
motion ; pupils who having failed to pass, leave and try 
their chances in other schools. 


| 


| all honest pupils, teachers, and’examiners. If such a change 
is ever to be brought about and receive official sanction, it 


Such are my views onthe present system of. semi-annual 
examinations, What I have said of these is largely true of 
all other examinations.connected with our. school system. 
To those who think my views exaggerated, I would say in- 
vestigate for yourself, but be sure you begin your investi. 
gations in the right direction. — 

(1). Anexamination to be of any use must be reliable, and 
(2), in order to be successfully applied, it must secure by its 
own normal action, fair play to pupils, parents, teachers and 
examiners. It must always bea means of giving merit its 
due and of detecting incompetency and neglect. Can such 
a system be devised as will secure this desirable end? Per- 
haps not entirely, but I do not doubt that the present sys- 
tem may be changed for a better, to the great advantage of 


must be, gentlemen of the Board of Education, through 
your agency, and therefore it is to you [ appeal and ask you 
that in all your gettings}'you would get us a trustworthy 





examination measuring rod, 
Respectfully yours, 

ASSISTANT TEACHER, 

A P. 8. To my Fellow Teachers. If any of you read this 
| long article through, sit down at once and ina few short 
sentences tell the Editor of the JouRNAL what you know 
about examinations. It would make a few columns of very 
interesting reading, for those who have not been there to 
see. 


= 


To the Editor of the New Yorx ScHooL JOURNAL. 


Will you permit a subscriber to your JOURNAL to say 
what she thinks a teacher should not do. “The bane of 
our school-rooms is a person with a book in her hand.” 
These, if not the exact works of Agassiz, are very much 
like them. Iam filled sometimes with astonishment, when 
Ienter a school-room, the routine, the mechanism and the 
evident unintellectuality of the proceedings. The true posi- 
tion is reversed. Our schools should be sacred to investi- 
gation into realities among things; books are only to be 
used as helps to this important end. Books are only ac- 
cumulations of signs of ideas ; if the sign is clearly under- 
stood the idea may be possessed by the reader if he is ina 
state to receive it. But howcan a young child be in a state 
to receive the many ideas required to be learned, to be com- 
mitted to memory. Iam sure a grievous wrong is being 
committed by the teachers who put books into the hands of 
the children, and require the meaning of sentences of which 
they have no conception as tothe meaning. The teacher 
should not put herseif behind the text-book as a barricade. 

AN OBSERVER. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot JOURNAL: 


Will you allow a lay—-man to express his surprise at the 
entire senselessness of many things taught to the youth of 
this generation. I have a boy of fourteen years of age. He 
is attending Grammar School (you can leave this 
blank. for I have no fault to find with the principal.) He is 
now and has been studying for two years upon the elements 
of Grammar. He progresses with evident difficulty and 
what progress he makes is of nosort of use. I reason about 
it in this way. His sister is attending a private school ; she 
is a year younger. She never makes any errors in speak- 
ing; she writes with ease and even elegance. My son on 
the contrary cannot write a little composition without im- 
mense effor’ ; he constantly say ungrammatical things. e. g. 
“ your books is here” “it is me,” ete, One has bad very 
little training in the rules of grammar, the teachor post- 
poning it to the last years of her course of study. She 
writes letters, compositions and essays daily. She gives 
viva voce descriptions of visits or incidents or readings 
which are criticised and corrected by teacher and class- 
mates. The course pursued in reference to my son, seems 
mechanical and unpractical. Now, sir, I took up your pa- 
per last week, and being greatly pleased with its tone, I 
desire your views on the question of teaching Grammar to 
young children. The principal tells me that it is a favorite 
study with Superintendent Kiddle, and that he makes a 
thorough examination as to proficiency in it made by the 
pupils. Whether this is trueor not [do not know; I, how- 
ever, am certain the plan pursued is a bad one. 

JUSTICE. 





—————__@———___. 

Ir idle people only knew that the enjoyment]of rest and 
pleasure is to be attained only by real honorable labor, we 
should have fewer valetudinarians in the world. 





A Girt.—J. L. Patten & Co,, 162 William street, New 
York, will send reader of the the Scnoon JonRNna_, 
who will send them their address and 3 cent stamp for post- 
age, a maple pochage of Transfer Pictures, with book of 
instructions. ese pictures are highly colored, beautiful, 
and are easily transferred to any object so as to imitate the 
most Seautiful pai: ting. -- 
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Reduction of Prices. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF 
ScHOOL AND COLLEGE 


TEXT-BOOKS., 


Messrs. Ivison. BLAKEMAN, TaYLoR & Co. beg to 
announce that the prices heretofore quoted in their 
Catalogues and Circulars no longer apply on their 








-publicatiors, they having made a ‘reduction in the 


same, and adopted as a standard a WHOLESALE PRICE 
ast To THE TRADE ; 4 SPECIAL PRICE FoR InTRODUC- 
TION ; aud a MaILING Paice, at which copies of their 
books will be sent post-paid, when not otherwise ob- 
tainable. These revised catalogues may be had on ap- 
plication, 





Bducational Series comprises 
in part the following well-knowrg Text-Books : 


Sander’s Union Readers and Spellers, 
The New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Geographics, 
Swinton’s Word Book Series, 
Rebinson’= Mathematics, 
Rebinson’s (Fish’s) Shorter Course in /Mathe- 
matics, 


Kerbs Grammars, 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
Gray’s Botanies, 
Spencerian Copy-Books, 
White's Drawing, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willkon’s Histories, 
Swinten’s Histories, 
Fasquelle’s French Course. 
Languellier’s & Monsate’s 
French Course, 
Weodbary’s German Course, 
Well’s Science. 
Eliot & and Storer’s Chemistry, 
Dana’s[G@eology, 
Silliman’s Phys. and Chem. 


Townsend's Civil Gov- 
ernment. 

Full descriptive notices of all our publications will 
be found in our Catalogues and Circulars, and these, 
together with the Educational Reporter—a useful 
aad instructive putiication—will be sent to Teachers 
and Educationists on application. 

ADDRESS, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
138 and 140 Grand St, New York. 





D. APPLETON & CO.’'S 


New School Books, 


First{]Book of Zoology.—Morse. 


Class-Book of Chemistry,—You- 
mans. 


First and Second Books of Botany 
—Youmans. 


School History of the World,— 
Quackenbos. 


Free-Hand and Industrial Draw- 
ing,—Krusi. 


Illustrated Lessons in our Lan- 
guage:—Quackenbos. 





The above are among the most interesting and im- 
portant schoo! publications of the day, and are in full 
accord with the present progressive theories and meth- 
ods of school instruction. Send for full particulare, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 

A Comprehensive Treatise designed for the use of 
Aandemion, Business Colleges, High Schools, and 
advanced classes in Private and Grammar Schools, 
completing Appletons’ Arithmetical Series, recent 
ly revised. y G. P. QuackeNBos, LL. D. 12mo, 
420 pages. $1.25 


A History of Cermany. 

From the Earliest Period to the Establishmeat of 
the German Empire ia 1871. With One Hundred 
and Twelve Ilustrations and Six Hittorice! Maps. 
By Bayard Taylor. 12mo, 608 pages. Price $1.- 


Science Primers. 

History and Literature, Physiology, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Physical Geography, Botany, Logic. 
Instrumental Geometry ; Rome, Greece, Europe, 
Eaglieh Literature, etc., etc. 

Con ndard Works 
rneil’s phies, Cornell’s Outline Mapes, A 
ae *Quackenbos’s Goommeee po 
"s Latin Series, etc., etc, 
New Descriptive Cataloge sent on application. 


AppREse. 0D. APPLETON & CO. 


AGREAT OFFER }! 0s Sinnciniect 
j-hand 


' Primary School No. 20, Broome and Clinton Sts. 


PIANOS tANS, new and 
; first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid fer than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOLR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pinnos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4 stops $58. 7 Steps S6S. & Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 8100 cash, not axed a year 
in perfect order and warrunted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers, Churches,ete, Sheet music at half price. 
NORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 





Dealers, 40 East 14th st., Union square, N.Y. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York Times says: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion | 
Chime is a beautifullittle instrument. simply | 
perfect. e chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artietic effect» capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. aS 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, aad a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 
{ehristian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 
best. We are enabled tospeak of these instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,—[N. Y. E- 
vangelist. 
| Wecan sp2eakof the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
| from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.--[Christian Intelligencer, 








John Neal & Co., 


HIGH AND LOW | 


Steam Heating Apparatis, 


For Public And Private Buildings. 
Iron Pipe and Fittings of every descrip- 
tion for sale. 


222 & 224 CENTRE STREET, N.Y., 
OFFICE 224. 


EsTiIMaTes FURNISHED, ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


REFERENCES. 
Board of Education. 
Gramuwar School No. 29, Greenwich St. 
Model “cor, Lexington Ave. & 69th St. 
| Grammar School No. 2, Hepry St. 
Gram. School No. 68, 128th st. 
| Garmmar School No. 65 West Farms. 
Grammar Schoot No. 18, 5iet 8t.. and Lex. Ave. 
Primary School No 9, let 8t., and 2d Ave. 
Gram. School No, 69, 54th St.. 6th Av. 
Gram. School] No, 37, 87 Lex Av 
Grammar School No. 12, Madison St. 





Residence, 552 3d Avenue, 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 
Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by SHEPHARD Homans, Ao- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New- York: City 








Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,- 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 





This Society separates the I e partof the 
Premium from the “‘Reserve” er Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation. is Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee 
ing @ specified surrender value for every year in cash: 
or it will furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ac 
tual current coet for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
aby year without further medical examination. 

[he:e Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries <nd 
‘tate Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
*rom20n of Life Assurance among Clergymen, James 
s*rovm, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


@ © pecial Rates for Teachers and Min- 
iste of all Denominations, 


For lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





WesTERN UNION Bur_pine, New Yorx. 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pree’t and Actuary. 





$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGES and MODERN. 


The interest in all nations and in our own 
thri history of 100 years, makes this book sel) 
faster other. 3 books in one, Beautifully 
illustrated. Low wrice, quick sales, extra terms. 
Address J, C, McCunpy & Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 


$55 10 S77 ys" shes Samnies rare 








| Ch, Justice 8. P. Chase. 


A Cluster of Golden Opinion 


BRADBURY Piano. 


Se ae 





Have Manufact’d «& in use 14,000 Instruments 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adaptation to 
the human voice as an accompaniment, owing to its 
sympathetic. mellow, yet rich and powerful singiog 


tones. 
From personal acquaintance with this firm we can 
endorse them as worthy of the fullest conjidence of the 


public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our fam- 
ilies, and they give entire satixfaction. 

Persons ata dietance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos or organs. They are 
reliable . 

Mrs, U.S. Grant, Wash’n. Rev. L. B.Bugbie. Cinn, 0. 
Gen. O, E. Babcock, Wash. Dr. C, N, Sims, Balt., Md. 
Gen. W.H. Belknap,Sec,W, Dr. J. M. Reid, N. Y. 

Dr. H. B, Ridgaway, N. Y. 
Adm. D, D. Porter, Wash, Philip Philips, N.Y. 

Rev Alf Cookman N Y 
Rey. J. E. Cookman, N. Y. 
W. G, Fischer, Phila. Pa. 
Robt. Bonner, N. Y. Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 
Grand Central Hotel N.Y. Rev. A.J. Kynett, D. D. 
St. Nicholas Hotel,N. ¥Y. Rev. Daniel Curry D. D. 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Wash. Rev. W. H. De Puy, D. D 
Bishop E.S. Janes, N.Y. Rev. . 
Rev.Dr. John McClintock. Dr, Dan, Wise, N.Y. ~ 
Dr, Jas. Cummins. — Sands a, "~ 
Rev. W.M. Punshon, d. Bishop Merrill, St. Paul. 
T. 8. Arthur, Phila. y ae I, W. Wiley. 

Dr. J. Chambers, Phila. Rev. J, 8. Inskip, N. Y. 
At-Gen, Williams, Wasb. Rev, L. Hitchcock, Cinn. 
Rev.J. M. Walden, Chicago Sev. E. O. Haven, B’kin. 
Rev R. M. Hatgold Cinn, O. Gen, Alvord, U. 8. Army. 

Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage—* Friend Smith is a Metho- 
dist, but his Pianos are all orthodox; you ought to 
hear mine talk and sing.” 

Bishop Ames says—“ My Bradbury Piano is found, 
after severe test and trial to be equal to all you prom- 
ised, and is in all respects, in richness of tone and 
singing qualities, everything that could be desired. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 1874. Yourstruly. E. R. Ames. 

Dr. E. O, Haven says—‘‘ My Bradbury Pianos con- 
tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- 
ily more and more in love with it,’ 

Bishop Simpson says—“ After a trial in his family 
for years, for beauty.of finish and workmanship and 
splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot 
be equalled.’ 


Dr J. H. Vincent —** For family worship, social gath- 
erings, the Sabbath schools and all kinds of musical 
entertainments, give me in preference to all others the 
sweet toned Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing 
qualities.” : 

Dr. Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.—“My Bradbury is 
splendid. bal 

..The best manufactured ; warranted for six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased. morthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pane taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. vond-hand 
pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and red. 
ans and Melod to Sabbath schools and Chur- 
ches supplied at a liberal discount, Send for illustra- 
ted orice list. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late dupt. for and Successor to Wm. B, Brappuny, 
No. 14 4th St, betweenjBroadway and 5th Avenue, N.Y. 
Factory, cor Raymond and Willoughby Sts, Brooklyn: 





Common-Sense Rockers and 
Chairs. 





No office Library, Public or Private, Sit- 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, so roomy, so easy 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 
fort. and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first class 
Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Illustrated PriceList to, 








. 849 & 65) Broadway, N. Y. 


100 226! Book. List 0° 3.000x¢ How to 
advertise. Send 257. t0G. P. Row.) & Co.,N.Y. ' 


F. A. SINCLAIR, | 
i Mottville, N Y.| 


The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00 


A New and Valuable Household Ma- 





chine for Darning Stockings 
| It is small and ornamental in appear- 
ance, and may be secured to a ta- 
ble or sewing-machine ; occupies 
little space ; is light, and readily 

put away after using. 
Its use can be learned in 
five minutes. 

Sent on receipt or 





price. 
Can be seen at 


‘Mrs. H. S§. HUTCHINSON’S 
15 East 14th st., 


POPE M’F’G CO., 


59 High Street, BOSTON 


THE CHAMPION 
AIR PISTOL. 





Shoots Cars or slugr 50 fect wth ures 
Can be loaded by anybody with xarety wid cae, 
Recommeded by Ge. Sherman, also by U. 1, Lymet 
Esq., of the Australian fifle Tesin, 
PRICAS : 
BLACK, ° : ° ° SS. 
NICKEL-PLATED, . . . ° 6.00 
ROSEWOOD HANDLE, . . - 7.00 
Each Pistol is put put in a neat box, with » «*eletor 
gun-stock, 6 dart, 109 slugs, # tarvets, » ramrod amd 
a combined claw-and-wrench. 
Sent by Express C. ©. D. or by mail on receipt of 
price and 40 cts. additional fo: 
postage. 
POPE M’F’C CO., 
59 HIGH STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Philosophical 
Apparatus 
FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To iDustrate all departments of Physical Science,* 
Specialt Apparatus for C 1 
. | At Gamar Schools.” a 
Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 
ticons. 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. 
Views made to order at reasonable prices. 
spplication, Catalogues 10 cents each. 
Jesse §. Cheyney, } 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Successor to James M. Query & Co. 


Liste o® 








12 m day at home. ‘gente ‘vanted. Outitam? 
g terms free, ‘KUE & CO,, Angusta, Maine. 
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INSURANCE COMPANT 


Winston, Presi DENT. | 


S EVERY ‘ DESCRI PT: 
UE AND ‘ENDOWMENT POLICIES | 
BLE Behe THOSE OF 


MER ATOM 
ORGANIZED APRIL 121 ie42. 


CASHASSETS OVER $ 80,000,000. 


‘Cash Capital, $200,000. 
Cash Assets, *616,307. 


COMMERCIAL 
Firelnsmrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - President, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, 


10 Per Cent Net... 


al: Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed: We guarantee 
a8 an assurance that we loan not to exceed ONE-THIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
lost adollar. Nocustomer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon his hands, No customer of ours ever waited 
aday forinterest or principal when due. Send for 
partichlars, References in every State in the Union, 
‘who wil: confirm the above facts, 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


‘WOOD ENGRAE BS. 


IGNEAP fu 
JE, Wad 





- Secretary. 
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yi” aitbapwar 
grate G NEW HOR nu 


V.. BOND ST 
NEW YORK. 





BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BEL FOUNDRY. 
Establish: 
Superior Bells of C — r~ mounted 
with the best Rotary Hanginys, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Cowrt-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted, 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanocsen & Tirr, 102 K. 24 St., Cincionatt, 


Meneely’s Bells. 


: »r Charches, etc., known to s. vublic since 1826, 
= at '' THE MENEELY BELL FOUN- 











Y,’? West Troy, N. ¥. New Patent Mcantings, 
sLOGTAs Fare. No Acencims, 


er MYER 
or SELL< Co 


PU ReH. SCHOOL .FIRE-ALARM 


full 
wing full aT gry Ty, ~enees 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
to694 West Eighth St. , Cincinnati, eo 











SS — = 


3 a day sure made nen Agents selling 
, 101 i] 25 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 
JShromo Cards, 100 samples worth 


$4 sentpostpaid for 75 cts. [ustrated Catalogue free. 
J. H. Bu FFORD’S SONS, BOSTON, [Estab’d 1830, 











L TRICITY 
E ‘ Kot As sup 

plied by Paoli’s Belts, 
s cures Rheumatism, 
Debility, Prostration 
and al 
> Nervous Diseazes. 
Circulars free, 


Megistered 1816 
P. J. WHITE, 27 Bond Street, New York. 


YEING,—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establiab- 
ment. Barnett, Nepuxws & Co., Office,5 & 7 
John Street. B.anch Offices—1142 Broadway New 








‘Chronic and | 





' York; ane Seine Gael, Soe 47 North 8th St., 
Philadelphia ; 110 W, Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
‘Villas and Cottages, 


OR) 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


| SHC wing PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 


OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





*Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 23.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- | 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 


Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 


GE Sin sicn.c0s cbse cccecesscee sensbeus $3.00 
—— 4+----——_-—- 
CONTENTS. 
Deie= VILLAS. 
1 PiaTe 1. Basement, Ist and 2d story plans oj 


Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

PLaTE 2. Perspective view. 

Puate 3. Pers ve view, Frame Village 
House, Plans similar to Design No. 1. 
. Ist ond | 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

Piate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. 
cated on plate. 

Piatx 6. Perspective view. 

Piate 7. Ground and 2d ee plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on 

Puate 8. Perspective v oy 

PLATE 9. Istand 2d —_ plant of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 


2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 Puate 11, istand 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

6 PuaTE 12, Perspective view 

7 Pate 13, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

7 # Plate 14. Front elevation. 

8 15. Pers ve view of a Villa, Plans 
similar to Design 

9 Pla 

9 

0 


te 16. ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 17. Perspective view. 

Plate 18. Ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 19. Perspective view. 


a 


Design 10 
21, Ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate, 

ll Plate 22. Perspective view. 


COTTAGES. 


23. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Seno inGieated on guste. 
Perspective 
Plate 25. Perapective view ot Frame Cottage. 
Plans same as Design 13. 
Ist and 2d story ‘ines 


rut 


Ist and aa sory pans of a Framo 

— ~ Fb gy 

ve 

31. Ist and 24 story plans of » Brick Cot- 
Scale indicated on plate, 
32. Perspective view. 
33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
a ~- indicated on plate 

ate 34. Perspective view. 

Plat. 35. Ist and a te sce of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on p 
36. Perspective view 
37. 1 spate view of Cottage Plans 

similar to Design 7. a 
38. ve view 
a to Perepectt Cottage. Plans | 
39. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and | 
Same one. Scale indicated on plate 
10 = Plate Perspective view. 

Address 


Ld New Yorx ScHoo. Journat OFFice, 
17 Warren St., N.Y. 


A 
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20. Perspective view of Brick vills. Plans | 


. JOSFPH GILLOTT'S 


CELEBRATED STEEL 


PENS. 
‘OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well known Original & Popular No’s 303—404—170—35! 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9% JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
HENRY HOE 








Sole Agent. 
{2 For sale by all Stationers throughout the country. 











10 to 15 


THE HOLOER CONTAINS THE INK. 350 4&400 
Hours, 


BWRITES 10 HOURS 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The = CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS. 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


‘STEEL 










New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 








PENS. 


No. 505. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORE. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








se Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for SCHOOLS, 


| Marked AMERICAN. No. 2 
Peto ot te American L. P. Co., at Ob Bway, N.Y. 


QSE Aart . 
ppEvs 
fi Wri DM 














their safe deliv- 
ery. 
ly G Axo WS 
ID, SeALine # McciLAGE, bc 
Best Known. Esranees spa 














MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
| Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
hit, 112 FULTON STREET,NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of cllarge. 
s@~ Send for Exolanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALL 


THE IRVING INSTITUTE, 


At TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


ARMACNAC & ROWE, Principals. 
A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOY? 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


IT 








SCIENTIFIC. 
What Chemistry Has Done. . 

Dr. J. L. W. Thudichum, in a recent lec- 
fare “On the Discoveries and Philosophy of 
Liebig,” delivered before the Society of Arts 
fo London, referred as follows to the posi- 
tion which this latest born of the sciences 
has already attained :—‘‘The youngest of the 
sciences or the youngest branch of science 
is chemistry, founded by Lavoisier and Dal- 
ton; developed by thousands of clear heads 
and nimble hands, it has in half a century 
become a recognized power in the affairs of 
man. It has materially improved his estate, 
end enlarged his mind to conceptions of an 
elevating nature; it has become a ready test 
of his reasoning and working power. It has 
become the hand-maid of almost all the elder 
sisters: of astronomy, teaching the compo- 
sition of distant stars; of geology, teaching 
the composition and changes of strata and 
minerale; of physiology, vegetable and ani- 
mal, teaching about food, nutrition, growth, 
changes}. death and decay; of the healing 
art, tegehing the nature of evils in the shape 
of disease, and the means of curing or miti- 

This science, too, was develop- 
ed by! work,—work physical and mental, ite 
ways were often rugged, its endeavors mis- 
spprehended, opposed, suppressed. And the 
great men whose names are inscribed upon 
the roll of its principal promoters will be 
considered by posterity as benefactors akin 
to Hereules, removing evils, establishing the 
good andtrue. If we cannot now inscribe 
names and likenesses amongst the stars, and 
transfer.them to an Olympian abode, yet we 
ean honor them by admiring their works and 
lessons,by sharing and continuing their work, 
by, asit-were, living their lives with them 
over again, and thus prolong their memory 
forwarde while we prolong our own in the 
inversé Giréction. We ought to honor them 
out of gre no less than out of the de- 
sire to b continuously man’s estate.” 








‘rhere is no soil for the roots of a true man 
which is better than the soil which trouble 
makes—when it is trouble; for that which 
ether folk think to be trouble is not necces- 
marily trouble to you; and that which in you 
is trouble may not neccessarily be trouble to 
ether people. Each man, in his own nature 
and circumstances, finds what trouble is to 
him; and it is the thing which you cannot 
bear that you must bear to make yourself a 
man. 





To Teachers. 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 


This “ Course ” differs in many res 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
ofschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time, It contans a complete out- 
line-of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time i§ specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. 

Address the New York ScHcor 
Journa, 17 Warren street. 
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PONDS EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


“Hear, for 1 will speak of excellent 
things.’ . 
POND’S EXTRACT — The at Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. at boon in use over 
thirty years, xn forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No femily can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises. 
Centasions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by extern] application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
tions, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swelli stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best friend. It asauages 
the pains to which they are ullarly 
subject—notably fullness and pressury in 


the . naUSseA Ve! 0, &e. It peometi 
ameliorates and ~ RR, eals ail 
kinds of inflamrmations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 

resist its regular nge. 

VARI VEINS, Jti« the only sure care. 

KIDNEY SEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For thisit isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when «ll 
other remedies fajtedto arrest bleeding, from 

nose, stomach, lungs, «nd elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PH YS2ICIANS of al! schools who are acquainted with 
Ponw’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their pructice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians. 
maany of whom order it for use in ir own 
prai In addition to the foregoing, they 





ATTENTION. WATCH SPECULATORS! . 







The metal is a composition of 
other metals, so closely resembling 
old that the best judges find it 
difficult to detect the differ ex.ce ,ex- 
{cept by a chemical test iit has 





ai the virtues requisite »itthe 
best substitute for ; known, 
,ENUINE SWISS OR AMFERI- 
'CAN MOVEMENT. SUNK 

CHRONOMETER 
BALANCE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ENGRAVED OR ENGINE 
TURNED HUNTING CASES, 


and equal in a aranee to 


ATCH THAT 
E88?s FROM Sib0 


O $200, It sellsand trades 
readily, for from $60 to $100, and 
if you wish a watch for your own 
use or to make money on, try this, 


Owing to our large sales, we are 
enabled to reduce the price of them 
to - 
Gant RED. 

They are used on Railroads, 
Steamers, and in M anufactorics, 
and other places where accurate 
time is required, and gives general 
satisfaction. We send them by 
Mail or Express, on rec cipt of $12, 
to any part of the Country, or it 
will be sent C. O. D. when the 
custemer desires and remits $3 on 
account. These Elegant CHAINS 
weigh about fifty pennyweights, 
rey and the same pattern in pure gold 
would cost $100. We sell these 
Chains at $3 each. But weséfl the Watch and Chain for $12, sent by Mail in a Registered Package, post-paic, 
to any Post-Office in the United States. 

WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT THE CHAIN FOR TEN DOLLARS, 


J. BRIDE & CO.. 767 & 769 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Ohio Central Normal a nd 
kinder-garten Training School, 





| 


order its use for Swellings of ail kinds, H 


Quinsy. Sore 'Th: oat, Inflamed Ton- 


sils, s:mple and chronic pe | 


tarrh (for which it is a specific), 
blains, Frosted Feet, 
1 itoes, we Chapped 


skin disenses, e 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cute, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revires, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully :mproving the 
Complexion. 

TC FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
ftables, Street: Railronds and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has po equal for®prains, 
Harness or Saddlo Chafings,  dSrtfness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ip Paeumonia, Colic, Diarrhees, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is imvalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 

will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
‘The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract biown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only _——— living Psd “a 
knew how to prepare it a use 
other eee of Witas E Thie is 
the article used by Physicians, and in the 

of this qpentey and Europe. 

HisToun ont Uses - ae "es etme : 

pam een on ) 
rrsacn COMPANY, 00 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 
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THE TEACZER’S DENTIST 


W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and others 
of New York City and the vicinity 

3D All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Goki and Platina Alloy Stop. 
ping. This is in every respect a superior 
filling, and ae durable as goid : it will neith. 
er shrink nor corrode. Teeth filled with 
this materia] from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 
to size, 

Special rates to teachers.) 

Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 
Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
the of d¥quised hand 
Dales apechalty of Round Hand Writing. bots 
and attention f 
Testtmoni 
4° Cuameens 81. Room . New Youa. 


WORTHINCTON, Ohio. MR. & MRS. JOHN OGDEN, PRINCIPALS. 
1. THREE DEPARTMENTS. 


1. Normal, including Academic and Professional. 40 weeks. . ~>se «» =u 
2. Model, including Primary, Intermediate and High School. 40 weeks, . , 18 
3. Kindergarten. Children’s Course, 40 weeks, $60. Ladies’ Course, six monthe, 100 


Summer Kinder-garten Training Class commences April 3, 1877. 


tl. THREE COURSES OF STUDY IN NORMAL. 


1 EBlemen , for Primary and Common District Schools. 
2. English. tor I:.termediate and more advanced Grades, county schools. 
3. Classical. for High Schools, and Superintendencies, in City Schools. 


ll. DIPLOMAS 


Awarded on completing any of the above courses. 
{(8?"" Thorough Instruction in GERMAN AND FREE-HAND DRAWING, without additional charce. 


iv. TESTIMONIALS 


“It aime at the true idea of a Normal School.Hon, E. E. White, Pres. Purdue Univ., Ind. 
“It deserves extensive public patronage. Ohio tate Journal, Columbus, 0.) 
“It is one of the best in the State.” Ohio Staesman, Columbus, 0. 
“Itis what it claims to be, a thorough eohencust school, in which pupils can be trained to 
teach understandingly.”” Hon. T. W. Harvey, late School Comr., 0. 
R CATALOGUE ADDRESS AS PER ABOVE. 





AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 
w@ The' 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


Ail the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prirts 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cok, is increasing. 
rapidly. 








PARK INSTITUTE, 
859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 4%th STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


"THE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ger 
man, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Siuging, Penomanshiy 
and Elocution. Allof these gtudies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charge 
for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym: 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study sessior. 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by an 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately un 
able to be classifiea. ‘The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~riting, arithmetic ané 
grammar, taught with the test care and exacting thoroughness.@ The school is patren- 
ized by many of the best ilies of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and. 
fidelity of the teachers. , $100, $120, $160, $220 per annum, according to clase. 


FORT PLAIN SEMINARY. 


FORT PLAIN. N.Y. 





REV. A. MATTICE, - PRINCIPAL. 


The design is to furnish a genial home, where, under pure elevating Christian in- 
fluences, the foundations of a broad and generous culture may be successfully laid. Ov: 
ideal of atrue education is the systematic development of the whole beipg, physica., 
moral and spiritual. a 
aThe course of instruction comprises all the branches required in a thorough educatioa 
and each department is in charge of a competent master, 





Expenses, $100 per Term ; $300 per year. 
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ONC HERALD 


H. R, Palmer’s New Book for Singing Schools 
and Choirs, The best since his **Song King,” of 
‘which over 


200.000 HAVE BEEN SOLD 


75. cents each, by mail; $7.50 per dozen, by express, 


Specimen Pages Free. 


PALMER'S THEORY 
eee tine: OF ual 


practical Guide to the study of Thorough-bass, Har- 
nrony and Composition. Covers the whole ground in 
a manne #0 a he that a child may learn. 


Bound in Cloth, $1, by Mail. 


MUSIC Church’s MUSIC 
Musical Visitor. 


‘The Independent Journal of Music, 
CONTAINS at least 2 
during the year. Sto- 
spondence, etc., by the best writers, No music lover 
should be without its monthly visits. Choice of four 
elegaut premi"m volumes free to every subscriber 
at $1.60a year. Send stamp for sample and full par- 
ticulars, Ag2uts wanted, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati .O 
and 805 Broadway, New York. 


SPANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


New lLiditions 


—_—Olr— 


RBROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Brow's Firstlincs of English Grammar $0.45 
~ — Tustitutes of English Grammar 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multi- 
tude of School Grammars which have Come in 
Competition with them, they have steadily 
advanced in public favor. In_ perspicuous 
arrang eut, accuracy in definition, fullness 
of illustration, and comprehensiveness of plan, 
they stand unrivaled, and are probably more 
extensively used throughout the United States 
than any other works on the subject. 


Brown's Grammar of English Grammars 








worth of new music 
ries, Sketches,Corre- 








Over 1000 Pages, Royal 8 vo., 86.25, 
The “GRAMMAR O: ENGLISH GRAMMARS” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 


ehould have a copy in his library, 
afford to be without it. 


No teacher can be 


The best recommendation of these POPULAR 

ORKS is, {that Teachers, after making a tria 

of the New Grammars published from time to 

time, almost universally get tiiedj of them and RE- 
INTRODUCE BROWN’'S GRAMMAR, 


* We have introduced BROWN’'S Gramunar iu place 
of Hart's, and like it—consider it the Grammar, an 
will not be likely to vhange again very soon, 

Rev. A. Marrice, Prin. of Fort Plain Sem, and Col 

Institute, Fort Plain, N.Y. 

‘Ihave introduced Brown's Grammar into m) 
school in place of Bullion’s, I like Brown because 
it presents grammatical analysis in easy lessons 
throughout etymology; because it “is overtlowing 
with examples and exercises for analysis and pars 
4ing, requiring no auxiliary work ; because it explains 
dificult points in comprehensive language ; and be- 
canse [think it is the most complete school gram- 
mar in nse,” P. H, Ciayton, Graud Rapids, Mich. 

‘Brown's Grammar is unquestionably the Gram- 
marof the English ianguage. In an experience of 
nearly thirty years in teaching, I have seen the fra- 
ternity annually encou:.tering a flood of new Gram 
mara, intending to submerge ‘Brown,’ But the stout 
aid teacher refuses to be submerged; his solid ma- 
soary resists the flood—which latter is itself an incon- 
testable proof that a better Grammar than Brown's 
has not been found.’ Bex. Mason, Yonkers Mil. Ac. 

‘Winona, April 17, 1868,—We are using Brown's) 
iCrammar here, and have been sinee 1864, I regard 
—— as the Standard Text Books upon the subject in 
varlunguage, Wa. F. PHecps. Minn, State Nor. Sch. 














t@™ Very favorable Terms for Introduction, 
Address 


William Wood & Co., 


__47 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 
USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The mest beautiful and the most practically useful 
of all Family and School Charts is “Apams’ SyxcHro- 
NOLOGICAL CHART OF THE WORLD’s History,”--An- 
cieut, Medieval, and Modern. Mounted on cloth, 22 
feet in length and 27 inches in width, Address 

N.C. GODDARD, No. 5 Chestnut st., Malden, Mass, 








MRS. E. D. WALLACE’S 
THIRC EUROPEAN TOUR 


To 
England, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. 


Ladies, Clergymen and School Professors invited. 
Sail June 30th ; arrive in New York September 10th. 


All First Class Arrangements. 


Lutire expense 8500 goid, including return ocean 


4Aekot, gvod for one year, 
Advrees 150 Mavon Street,-Brooklyn. 


The Popular Primer Series, 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 


Science. 


For the purpose of facilitating the Introduction of 
Science-Teavhing into Elementary Schools. Under the 
joint editorship of Prof’s Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour 
Stewart. 18mo, Flexible cloth. Prick 50 cts. each. 
Chemistry P ° e By Prof. Roscoe. 
Physics ° ° By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
Astronomy e ° ° By Prof. Lockyer. 
Botany e ° ° , By Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
Geology <. ’ Se . Ge: 
Physical Geography ° 7 

By Prof. M. Foster. 


Physiology ° . . 
Lo By Prof. W. 8. Jevons. 


gic lt 3 , 
Inventional Geometry . by W. G. Spencer. 


The object of these Primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 
interesting to pupils in the most elementary classes, 
and more especially to discipline the mind by bring. 
ing it into immediate contact with Nature. For this 
purpose a series of simple experiments has been de 
vised, leading upto the chief truths of each science, 
The power of observation in the pupils will thus be 
awakened and strengthened. 

As a means for introducing younger pupils into the 
fascinating field of science, and for ilies them to 
an accurate comprehension of its impressive truths, 
these unique, convise and interesting little treatises 
will be found most admirable, 





History. 


Europe By E, A, Freeman, L.L.D. 
England By J.R. Creen, M.A 
Greece By C. A, Fyffe, M, A. 
Rome By M. Creighton, M. A 
France By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Geography By George Grove, Esq. 


Old Greek Life 


By J. P. Mahaffy, M, A. 
PBICE, 50 cts, each. 


{Others in preparation, } 





Literature. 
English Grammar 
English Literature 
Latin Literature 


By Dr. R. Morris, 
By Rev Stopford Brooke. 
By Rev. Dr. F W., Farrar, 


Philology By J. Peile, M. A. 
Greek Literature By R. ©. Jebb, M. A, 
The Bible By George Grove, Esq. 


Studies in Bryant By Joseph Alden, L.L. v. 
PRICE 50 cts. each. (Others in preparation. 


A specimen copy of any of the foregoing works will 
be mailed, post-paid, to Teachers and School-Officers 
for examination with a view to class use, on receipt of 
30 cents. , 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
MUSIC BOOKS. 
VoOcAL. 

World of Song. Cemsof English Song. 
Wreath of Cems. Cems of Scottish ‘ 
Shower of Pearls. Cems of German “ 
Operatic Pearis. Gems ofSacred “ 
Silver Wreath Moore’s Irish Melodies 
Quite unequalled Books of Bound Music, each with 
200 to 250 pages, Sheet Music size, Best colle stions of 
Songs, Duets; Piauo or Organ accompaniment. 
INSTRUMENTAL, 
CGemsof Strauss. Cems of the Dance. 
Pianist’s Album. Pianoforte Cems. 
Home Circle, Vol.1. Home Circle, Vol. 2. 
Organ at Home. Piano at Home. 
(REED ORGAN MUSIC.) (PIANO DUFTS.) 
Quite unequalled bound volumes of Sheet Music for 
Piano (or Organ) with 200 to 250 pages. filled with ex- 
ceptionally good pieces, 
Price of the above Books, each $2.50, in 
boards ; $3. in cloth; #4. gilt. 
Scuoon Music Books, 
High School Choir, ( $1.) 
Whippoorwill, (60 cts.) Shining River, (65 cts.) 
Cheerful Vcices, (50 cts.) Good, News, (35 cts.) 
Either book mailed post free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 


©. H. Ditson & Cv., J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
711 Broapwar Successors to Ler & WALKER, 
NewYork Phila 


8. 8. Sone Books, 
The Reward, (35 cta.) 





THE GREAT NEW YORK 


AQUARIUM, 


Broadway and 35th Street. 
Open daily from_9 A, M. till 10 P. M. Strange and 
Wonderful Anima® and Firhes. Remarkable and Cu- 


Austrian Biind Proteus. Six Mexican Axolotl. Eng- 
lish Roach Fish. German Striped Salamanders. Man 
Fating Alligators. Educated and Performing Seals. 
Flying Foxes. Afternoon and Evening Concerts. Ad- 
mission 50 cents. Children half price. 





$5 SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ 
inking ** BEST,” with outfit, $10. Rotary 


Catalogue (no 
H 


rious Chine-e Quadruple tailed or Dragon Eyed fishe«. | 


Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; $7 Seif- 
Job Preas Chase, 5x8, $45. Send stamp for 
. Hoover & Co., 50K. St.. Phil.Pa, 


GIFT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


A $5 NEW YEAR'S GIFT 


GIVEN AWAY! 
To Every Subscriber of This Paper ! 


Consisting of the beautiful and valuable Steel Engraving, entitled 


“CHRIST z== TEMPLE!” 


In an American edition, issued by W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 and 179 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O., and furnished to every 


SUBSCRIBER OF THIS PAPER FREE. 
The retail price of the English edition of this Engraving is $12.00 PER COPY. 
It illustrates one of the most remarkable incidents in the life time of our Savior. 
The subject is taken from Luke, Second Chapter, 46, 47, 43, 49, and 50th Verses. 
Its size is three feet long and two feet wide, and has over 


30 FIGURES REPRESENTED. 


It is the best Premium ever given away. We have made arrangements with 
W. W. Bostwick & Co. to supply the subscribers of this paper with the valuable and 
appropriate Engraving of “ Christ in the Temple” as a New Year's Gift. 

Subscribers will therefore please cut out the following Subscribers’ Certificate 
and send it to W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 and 179 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, O., for redemption, together with 25 cents to pay for postage, wrapping, 


roller, and mounting the Engraving. 
Cut Ont this Subscribers’ Certificate. It is worth $5.00. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ CERTIFICATE. 


On receipt of this Subscribers’ Certificate, together with 25 cents to pay 
for postage, roller, wrapping, and mounting, we will send the beautiful 
Eugraving, three feet long and two feet wide, entitled 


“CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE.” 


To every subscriber of this paper, by mail, postpaid. Send for Engraving 
at once, stating name in full, P. O. address, county, and State, Address all 
orders to W. W. BOSTWICK CO., PUBLISHERS, 

177 & 179 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 






















A NEW YEAR'S CIFT 
Ld1D S.UVRA MON V 

























A NEW YEAR'S CIFT 















#2 None but subscribers of this paper will be allowed this New Vear’s Premium 
Gift, and all orders must be accompanied with above Subscribers’ Certificats, 
which be sure to cut out and send with directions for mailing to 


W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
177 and 179 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 






A NEW YEAR’S CIFT TO SUBSCRIBERS 
COPYRIGHT SECURED 


SMITH’S (RUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


was awarded the highest prize medal as the best whole wheat preparation for a delicious 
a wholesome fvod at the American Institute Fair, 1874. Sold by all Grocers. gg Trade mark 
label on every package..@y Address F, EE. SMITH & CO., Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
pamphlet with cooking receipts. &c., sent free. 














ne Thread Cutter. 
Buttone!Krasing Blots, and for many other purposes 


SAMPLE 25 Cts. i2 FOR $1.75. 


FOR AGENTS. 








ple Dozen, and canvass your town. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 767 and 769 Broadwav, New York. 


An Indispensable Article for the desk and&Pocket. 








Corner of Broadwa,; and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 e’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED. 


SIXPENNY SAVINCS OO | at 





SE 
THESE CUTS REPRESENT THE “COMBINATION IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS. 





Twelve articles in one, Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, Envelope Opener, 





ree. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Main 


$66 & week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
ft e. 





THE LLOYD COMBI ATION PENHOLDER. 








'$5 tp S2O/Ro “Stasox a co., Portiand, Maine. 


IT IS HEAVILY NICKEL PLATED AND WILL LAST A LIFE TIME. 
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Special terms to Agents. 
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